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EARLY ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN HISTORY.* 


[* we distinguish between Presbyterianism as an_ ecclesiastical 

organisation and an ecclesiastical theory, or mode of thought, the 
date of its earliest organisation in England will be found to have 
been much later than that of its earliest conception as a con- 
nected group of principles. But even its first organisation was at least 
several years earlier than that of the Presbyterianism of Scotland. It 
dates from the Ist of November, 1555, when the Church of the English 
Protestant Exiles in Geneva was “erected,” and on which day Christopher 
xoodman and Anthony Gilby were appointed, in the absence of John 
Knox,t to preach the Word of God and administer the Sacraments. Only 
four months after the “erection” of the church—viz., in February, 
1556—was published in Geneva, “The Forme of Prayers and Min- 
istration of the Sacraments, &c., used in the Englishe Congregation at 
xeneva, and approved by the famous and godly learned man John 
Calvyn”—the same book which was carried into Scotland in 1559 by 
Knox, and was adopted by the Reformed Church of that kingdom in 1560, 


* [This paper constituted the main part of the last opening address by its lamented 
author, in the English Presbyterian College, of which he was Principal. It was 
suggested by the line of inquiry which he proposed to the Edinburgh Council under the 
title, “ Desiderata of Presbyterian History.” The second part of his address was intended 
to illustrate the great need of historians for English Presbyterian history, but he had 
time for little more than quoting the remarks made by himself on the subject, as recorded 
in the “ Proceedings of the Council,” p. 250 ff.—Eb. C. P.] 

t “In the absence of John Knox:” such is the language of the original record entered 
in the remarkakle MS. preserved in the public archives of Geneva, entitled “Livre des 
Anglois”—written for the most part in Knox’s own hand, and of which I recently made 
x complete transcript. This entry evidently implies that Knox was still considered to be 
one of the ministers of the Church, as it was to follow his ministry that the most of its 
members had left Frankfort for Geneva, on occasion of his being compelled to leave the 
former by the “ troubles” which arose there from the opposition of the Episcopal party 
unong the English exiles, and which rendered the Church organisation, which Knox and 
his party desired to establish there, a failure. In the interval between his departure from 
Frankfort and the arrival of his friends in Geneva, Knox had made a visit to Scotland, 
from which he returned to Geneva in the autumn of the following year, 1556, 
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as its “ Book of Common Order.” The Presbyterian organisation of the 
English Church in Geneva preceded, therefore, the Presbyterian organisation 
of the Scottish Church by a period of five years; and the Book of Com- 
mon Order, which served as a Directory for both Churches, was the work 
chiefly of English Presbyterians. Its first draft had been prepared at 
Frankfort, in 1554, at the request of the English congregation there, by 
Knox, Whittingham, Gilby, Fox, and T. Cole, and “was very well liked 
by many,” as Knox himself tells us, “but such as were bent to the Book 
of England could not abide it.” 

The influence of Knox in determining the contents of this celebrated 
Presbyterian Standard had no doubt been paramount, but its literary 
form was certainly not due to him. It is too purely and smoothly 
English in its style to have come from his “ude hand,” as he used to 
describe his own English style. It was most probably the composition 
of William Whittingham, afterwards Dean of Durham. All the men 
associated with Knox in the preparation of the work were distinguished 
scholars of the English Universities. The First Confession of the 

teformed Church of Scotland, and her First and Second Books of 
Discipline, were native Scottish products, and thoroughly racy of the 
soil ; but her Book of Common Order, though popularly called Knox’s 
Liturgy, was the work chiefly of Englishmen, and the earliest Confession 
and Formulary of the English Presbyterian Church. The great work 
which Knox did for the Presbyterianism of England—first in England 
itself, and afterwards in Frankfort and Geneva—took precedence, in time, 
of the much greater work which he achieved for the Presbyterianism of 
his own country. More than any other man, he was the father both of 
English and Scottish Presbyterianism ; but his English offspring was his 
Jirst-born, it was the beginning of his strength. 

But the Presbyterianism of England was an ecclesiastical mode of 
thought long before it became, or was allowed to become, a form of eccle- 
siastical organisation. As such, it goes back to the age of Wiclif—i.c., 
to the latter half of the fourteenth century. In his great work upon 
Wiclif, Professor Lechler has a sentence on the Reformer’s views of the 
Constitution of the Church, in which he shows, by passages found not 
only in the “Trialogus,” one of his latest works, but also in the “De civili 
dominio,” one of his earlier writings, “that he had arrived at the con- 
viction that between priest and bishop there is no difference of orders 
arising from Episcopal consecration ; that, on the contrary, every priest 
regularly ordained possesses full powers to dispense in a sufficient manner 
all the sacraments of the Church, including orders. Among the nine- 
teen propositions of Wiclif which Pope Gregory XI. rejected in 1377, 
this one now stated is already found ; and I find,” continues Lechler, 
“that it was extracted from his work ‘De civili dominio.’ This con- 
viction was not only always held fast by him from that time forward, 
but was developed still more boldly and logically, as may be seen from 
his later writings ; and he was confirmed in it partly by Holy Scripture 
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and partly by the history of the Church. From Scripture he derived 
the knowledge that the Church of the Apostles knew exclusively the dis- 
tinction between presbyters and deacons, but made no difference between 
presbyter and bishop, which, in the Apostolic Age, were identical. And 
the history of the Church revealed to him the further fact that, even for 
some considerable time after the Apostolic Age, the equality of the Pres- 
byterate and the Episcopate continued to subsist, a fact for which Wiclif 
appeals to the testimony of Jerome.” 

Here, then, we find Wiclif in firm possession of the fundamental 
principle of the whole Presbyterian constitution—viz., the primitive 
identity of the New Testament presbyter and bishop. And the Reformer 
had the courage of his convictions upon this as well as some other funda- 
mental principles. He had the courage to act upon his convictions in 
the face of the whole hierarchy of England. By his single authority as 
a presbyter of the Church, and not waiting for the sanction or consent 
either of bishop or archbishop, he sent forth his itinerant poor priests, 
first from Oxford and then from Lutterworth, to preach a purer and 
better gospel throughout the land. And as little did he wait for the 
sanction of the Episcopate before he translated the New Testament into 
English, and sent it abroad in portions and leaflets athwart the kingdom. 
In a word, he practically ignored the powers of the Episcopate, and fell 
back upon the powers of the Apostolic Presbyterate ; and what was this 
but an anticipation, in principle, of the revived Presbyterial organisation 
of Zwingli and Calvin? In every country of Europe, at the Reformation 
era, where the Episcopate opposed and persecuted to the last the evan- 
gelical reform—in Germany, Switzerland, France, the Netherlands, and 
Scotland—all the reformers did upon a large scale what Wiclif had done 
upon a smaller so long before them ; they fell back upon the full powers 
and functions of the presbyters of the primitive Church. 

I am not careful, on the present ‘occasion, to claim a higher date for 
the rise of English Presbyterianism than the era of Wiclif, or to carry 
the question back by a thousand years, per saltwm, to the days of the 
early British or Celtic Church. Transferred to that very ancient and 
very obscure field, the question becomes one of antiquarian divination, 
rather than of clear and confident historical induction. It is a question, 
moreover, of Celtic, rather than English erudition—indeed, of Celtic, 
rather than of English nationality—and one regarding which it will long 
be doubtful whether or not the last word has yet been spoken ; but we 
only mention that this point was mooted in the Presbyterian Council in 
Edinburgh, upon occasion of claims being put forward, by the Walden- 
sian and Bohemian deputies, to a higher antiquity for their respective 
Churches than could be claimed by the Presbyterian Churches of any other 
lands. Dr. M‘Lauchlan, of Edinburgh, one of the first Celtic scholars 
of Scotland, found it impossible to listen in silence to such an un- 
reasonable claim. He rose “to impress upon the Council that the 
Celtic section of the Presbyterian Church had occupied no insignificant 
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position in its history, as it at that moment occupied an important place 
in the Scottish Presbyterian Church. Through the Scoto-Irish Church, 
they could trace the principles of Presbyterianism further back in Scot- 
land and Ireland than in any other part of the world. He would be 
sorry that their foreign friends should leave with the impression that 
their Scottish Presbyterianism dated only from the Reformation. While 
they could not trace their Presbyterian organisation, as it now existed, to 
a very early period, they could trace back the principles that governed 
the Presbyterian Churches to the seventh century.” 

IT am of the same mind as Dr. M‘Lauchlan with regard to Scotland 
and Ireland ; but he would agree with me, I daresay, with regard to 
England, that the case to be made out for her pre-medieval Presby- 
terianism is by no means a strong one. Whatever Presbyterian elements 
were introduced into the early Anglo-Saxon Church by the Iona mission- 
aries were very soon afterwards expelled or trampled out by their more 
powerful rivals and adversaries, the missionaries of Rome. The case 
might indeed have been otherwise, if the Celtic Church of Wales, which 
was now all that remained of the early British Church, had taken part 
in the work of Christianisation among the Saxons, side by side with the 
[ona missionaries ; but they unhappily stood aloof from all evangelistic 
work among the hated race, who had conquered their ancestors, and 
driven them into the wilderness of the western mountains. And as to 
the relics of early British Presbyterianism in the Welsh Church itself— 
in which, no doubt, from its remote and isolated position, the progress 
of constitutional corruption would be much less rapid than in other 
Churches differently constituted—though the orizinal Presbyterian ele- 
ments, such as they were, survived long enough to pass over with St. 
Patrick and other missionaries to Ireland, it was inevitable that they 
should, in the end, be overlaid and extinguished by the ever-increasing 

encroachments of Roman innovation and superstition, until an ancient 
Church, which had once been a light to lighten the Pagan gloom of 
Ireland and Caledonia—the Church of St. Patrick and St. Kentigern— 
was shrouded in the darkness of the long night of medieval times. 

We may be content, then, to claim no higher date for the rise of 
Presbyterianism among the English people than the era of Wiclif and 
the Lollards. It is now five hundred years since Wiclif stood at the 
bar of the Pope’s tribunal in the archbishop’s palace of Lambeth, to 
answer to nineteen charges of heresy laid against him by the Roman 
Curia, when he was unexpectedly delivered out of the hands of the 
Papal Commissaries by the interposition of the widowed Princess of 
Wales, as he had been the year before in St. Paul’s by John, Duke of 
Gaunt, and Mareschal Lord Percy, who accompanied Wiclif to the 
tribunal of the bishops, and put a violent stop to their proceedings. 
[It was another member of the Royal Family who came a second time 
to the rescue,—the widowed Princess of Wales, the widow of the beloved 
Black Prince, who sent Sir Henry Clifford, an officer of her Court, to 
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demand of the Commissaries to abstain from pronouncing any final judg- 
ment respecting the accused. Citizens of London, too, forced a passage 
into the chapel, and menacingly took part with the theologian, who was 
highly honoured in the city, both as a preacher and patriot. From a 
contemporary chronicle of St. Alban’s, lately brought to light in the 
British Museum, we learn the interesting fact that Wiclif was a popular 
preacher in London at this very time, followed from church to church 
by crowds of citizens who sympathised with his zeal in behalf of religious 
and moral reform. We have even learned the name of a Lord Mayor 
of this period who was a zealous Lollard—John of Northampton—and 
through whom the Reformer’s preaching began to exercise a wholesome 
moral influence upon the municipal administration of the city. Among 
other things which the citizens had heard from their favourite preacher, 
were his severe animadversions upon the conduct of the city clergy, in 
compounding for money with the wealthy breakers of the seventh com- 
mandment, instead of subjecting them to the salutary discipline of the 
Church. Whereupon the mayor and aldermen resolved to take the 
whip-cords of discipline into their own hands; and having sought 
out and apprehended numerous offenders, both male and female, they 
held them up to public obloquy and shame, and even marched a com- 
pany of adulteresses through the streets of the city, headed by a 
band of rough musicians to announce their approach. These curious 
facts are new to history, and form a grotesque illustration of the zeal 
which Wiclif felt and inspired in the cause of moral reform. He was 
the first Presbyterian Puritan that we read of in English history—no 
admirer of bishops, and no conniver at vice; equally fervid for the 
reformation of the Church, and for the purification of private and public 
morals. 

Passing now to other claims of English Presbyterian history, let me 
touch more briefly upon the extraordinary antitheses of strength and 
weakness, of growth and decay, of dominance and subjugation, of rise 
and fall and restoration, which this five hundred years’ history exhibits, 
and upon the extremely interesting problems which these antitheses 
otter to the historical critic for solution. 

In Lollardism, its first stage of development, the germinant Presby- 
terianism of England rose at once to a high degree of popularity and 
power. Before Wiclif’s death in 1384, it was already, as we have seen, 
a power in London, among the English nobles, and in the Royal Family ; 
and the very use which was attempted to be made of this power for 
the ends of political ambition by John of Gaunt and his party among 
the high English nobility, was a tribute to its popular spread and influ- 
ence, and an unmistakable proof that Wiclif’s teaching had strongly 
commended itself to the understanding and the conscience of large 
numbers in all ranks and classes of the nation. No doubt, the long- 
enduring scandal of the Papal schism, and the shameful ecclesiastical 
disorders which sprang from it, helped the Lollard cause not a little; 
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but it was helped and stimulated far more by the great work of Bible- 
diffusion and itinerant evangelisation which was kept in vigorous action 
for many years after Wiclif’s death, in spite of all the efforts, both of 
the hierarchy and the crown, to put a stop to it. So formidable was 
the new religious movement of the nation, that, in order to cope with it, 
the English hierarchy were fain to support the usurpation of Henry IV., 
upon the faith of his royal help to crush the hated and too powerful 
heretics. It was in these early Lollard days that the first English Act 
of Parliament was passed to authorise the punishment of heresy by fire— 
a striking testimony to the seriousness of the danger which threatened the 
old conditions of the National Church. Many Lollard martyrs, both nobles 
and commoners, perished at the stake in the first half of the fifteenth 
century ; but even as late as the middle of the century “the Bible-men,” as 
they had begun to be more fitly called, were so numerous, and of such 
social rank, especially in London and the eastern counties of the kingdom, 
that Bishop Reginald Pecock, of Chichester, made it the principal business 
of his learned and accomplished pen to write against them in his 
“Repressor of over much blaming of the Clergy,” and other works, a 
literary zeal which cost him dear at the hands of his own episcopal 
brethren. For, unhappily, he had fought against the Bible-men with 
the weapons of Rationalism, instead of those of the Papal armoury. One 
of the most distinguished writers against the principles of the Bible-men 
was also the very earliest in date of the English Rationalists ; and so far 
is it from being true, as modern Romanists and Romanising High 
Churchmen are fond of endlessly reiterating, that. the Bible principle, or 
the sole and supreme authority of the Word of God, when set up against 
the principle of Church authority, necessarily leads to Rationalism, that 
the very first Rationalist of distinction in the long roll of nearly five 
centuries of Rationalism had never been a Bible-man, but always a 
Church-man, and had to forfeit his bishopric and to spend the remainder 
of his life in the strict confinement of a monastery, for the high and 
truly unepiscopal misdemeanour of trusting less to Church authority 
than to the authority of reason, for the confutation of the Bible-men. 

These seventy years of Lollard influence and importance were followed 
by other seventy of rapid decline, and at length of almost total obscurity 
—an obscurity only broken, in the first thirty years of the Reformation 
century, by the baleful blaze of Lollard stakes at Amersham and else- 
where in the bishopric of Lincoln. But, with the earliest dawn of 
Reformation light, the Bible-men of England, long hidden, if not quite 
forgotten, were the first to hail the advent of a better and happier time. 
The London Lollards are known to have been delighted listeners to the 
sermons of John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, who was the first English 
divine of the sixteenth century to get a true insight into the gospel of 
St. Paul, and to hit the true interpretation of the great Epistle to the 
Romans. The Lollards of London and of the eastern counties—Essex, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk—were among the earliest readers of the prohibited 
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New Testament of Tyndale and his tracts, and were soon afterwards 
merged in the numerous Protestants of an advanced Puritan or Presby- 
terian type, who sprang up in those parts during the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. The first stage of the development of English 
Presbyterianism had already closed. The Lollard had passed into the 
Puritan Protestant. The Presbyterian Puritan was a higher develop- 
ment of the Lollard, and the third quarter of the sixteenth century had 
passed, before the Congregationalist type of Puritanism was brought for- 
ward by Brown and the Brownists. 

What interesting problems does this Wiclif and Lollard movement, 
from first to last, present to the historical critic! He has to explain, 
first, its sudden rise and rapid ascent to power both in the Church and 
in the State, its equal spread among the learned divines and ambitious 
nobles and wealthy citizens and simple peasants; and he has to explain, 
next, the opposite phase of public opinion and feeling which was implied 
in its decline and fall into the condition of an obscure and neglected 
sect, keeping itself alive only in concealed conventicles, or announced 
to an indifferent public only by the sudden blaze of martyr-piles. 

Turn now to the next hundred years of English Presbyterian history. 
What a marvellous series of the most opposite conditions—of revolution 
and counter-revolution, of heights and depths—in the ecclesiastical and 
political fortunes of the Presbyterian party we have in the century dating 
from 1562 to 1662, from the first Convocation in Elizabeth’s reign, in 
which a body of articles of Puritan character, designed to develope the 
reformation of Edward VI. to a more advanced stage, was lost by a 
bare minority of one vote, down to the fatal year of Charles the Second’s 
Act of Uniformity, followed by the secession of St. Bartholomew’s Day! 
And what an almost unique field we have here for the application of 
historical genius, in tracing out, not only the connection and dependence 
of events so apparently opposite and reciprocally exclusive, but also the 
opposite causes which were in operation, and the cross currents of tend- 
ency arising from these causes, which issued in the production of changes 
so irreconcilable and antagonistic ! 

Let us recall only a few of the chief facts of those hundred years of 
English Presbyterian History. 

What a contrast, for instance, between the position of Presby- 
terianism in the days of Archbishop Parker and those of Archbishop 
Laud,—Parker, upon the bench of the Court of High Commission, -sus- 
pending, depriving, and imprisoning many of the best parish ministers 
of London, and Laud, the great foe of the Presbyterians, himself a 
prisoner in the Tower, fallen from his high estate, and doomed to leave 
his prison only to lay his head on the block! 

What a contrast between the situation of Thomas Cartwright, the 
learned Presbyterian chaplain at Warwick, cast into a London prison, and 
kept close there in great physical suffering, for his concern in endeayour- 
ing to introduce some small part of Presbyterian discipline into the 
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dioceses of England, without any other sanction than that of his own 
conscience and the Word of God,—and the situation of the Westminster 
divines, only fifty years later, invited to hold a high position before the 
nation as the Church-advisers of the Parliament of England, honourably 
lodged in the Jerusalem Chamber of the grand Abbey, and charged with 
the immense work of framing a new Confession, and Constitution, and 
Liturgy, and Discipline, for the great National Church! On that occa- 
sion, both the Knoxian Liturgy of Geneva and Cartwright’s Book of 
Discipline were reprinted by authority of the Long Parliament, as helps 
to the Assembly in their work ! 

And, again, what a contrast between these Presbyterian divines at 
Westminster, and some of the same good and learned men only twenty 
years later at the Savoy, where they had to face the first batch of Charles 
the Second’s rehabilitated bishops, and to confer with them, with the best 
grace they could command, on the means of reconciling their Presbyterian 
convictions with the counter-revolution in Church and State which they 
had assisted so much to bring about, when nothing was less intended by 
the royal deceiver, who owed so much to them, than that any real relief 
should be conceded to the Presbyterian conscience of the country, or that 
men of their principles and spirit should ever be able to feel themselves 
at home in the restored Episcopal Church ! 

And, again, what a contrast—perhaps the most strange and difficult 
of all to explain—between the Presbyterian divines at Westminster, in 
1644, and the Presbyterian divines of London, in 1691, with truly great 
men like John Howe and Richard Baxter among the number, who, of 
their own accord, and without the least pressure from without, virtually 
undid all the Church work which their Westminster predecessors had 
done only fifty years before, by entering into what was called “The happy 
union ” between the Presbyterians and the Independents, in which they 
tacitly gave up all the distinctive constitutional principles of Presby- 
terianism—a union-arrangement under which, incredible as it may 
appear, all the material concessions made were upon one side, while 
nothing of any consequence whatever was conceded on the other! The 
practical effect of the whole transaction was, that the Presbyterians, 
while still retaining the old name, became in all other respects Congre- 
gationalists—Presbyterians without presbyteries and without synods— 
having no longer any use to make either of Knox’s, or Cartwright’s, or 
the Westminster Discipline—a sort of bastard Presbyterians, whose 
Church Order, thus dismembered and eviscerated, became, in fact, far less 
efficient for preserving sound doctrine in their churches than the Order 
of the Independents ; for, among the latter, the people of each church had 
still the same effective control over the doctrine of the pulpits as before, 
whereas, in the Presbyterian churches, it was the few elders and trustees 
alone who had any control ; and of these again, few in any case were inclined 
to take action against heterodox ministers, who, in the absence of all pres- 
byterial or synodal action, were left at liberty to teach what they pleased. 
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And lastly, what a melancholy contrast eventually resulted from this 
state of matters,—the contrast, namely, between the English Presbyterian 
theology of the following century and that of the two preceding ones! 
What a rapid and fatal descent, step by step, from the lofty platform 
still occupied by men like Baxter and Howe at the date of the 
revolution of 1688, was exhibited by the later theology of Peirce of 
Exeter, and Priestley of Birmingham, and Aikin of Warrington ! 

The whole history of the Presbyterianism of England, in all its con- 
trasted phases, is a very extraordinary one, and forms a noble field for the 
exercise of genius in the department of historical insight and criticism. 
It is full of historical problems which have all been dealt with, it is 
true, by pens of various degrees of ability ; but very few of these pens 
have been wielded by writers in full sympathy with their subject. The 
most gifted Presbyterians of England have always seemed to be more in 
their element in making history than in writing it. And while appreci- 
ating to the full the labours of others, or as many of them as have been 
conceived in a friendly or brotherly spirit, it has still to be urged that 
a full-toned Presbyterian sympathy is indispensable to the perfect solu- 
tion of the problems of Presbyterian history. But full-toned sympathy 
there cannot be without fulness of love; and fulness of Presbyterian 
love and sympathy cannot, of course, be looked for in any writer who 
is not a Presbyterian. 

If time had permitted, I should have liked to dwell upon another 
strong claim which the history of English Presbyterianism possesses for 
writers and readers—viz., the extensive influence which this oldest 
branch of British Presbyterianism put forth, not only upon the religious 
and political life of these British kingdoms, but also upon some other 
countries of the Old and New Worlds. But at present I cannot do 
more than indicate, in the briefest manner, some of the lines on which 
that influence worked. I would point, for instance, to the immense effects 
which the early introduction of Wiclif’s teaching into Bohemia, at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, produced upon the religious connec- 
tion and career of John Huss and his disciples, and through them, upon 
the whole Bohemian people, issuing, in the end, after a tremendous but 
victorious struggle for national independence against the fierce Crusaders, 
launched upon them by the Popes, in the rise of two Bohemian 
Churches—the Church of the Calixtines, and the Church of the 
Bohemian Unity or Brotherhood. If Wiclif was the first half-developed 
English Presbyterian Puritan—which, undoubtedly, he was—it neces- 
sarily follows that this earliest form of English Presbyterianism had 
much to do with the religious and political changes wrought in 
Bohemia,* which have only in our own day found two fully qualified 
historians—Palacky and Gyndéli—from both of whom we have much 
to learn upon this interesting subject. 

Then there is the influence which the Presbyterian factor of the 
* [See p. 361 of present number.—Ep. C. P.] 
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English Reformation is acknowledged by eminent secular historians— 
such as Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, and Froude—to have exercised upon 
the free political development of the kingdom, not only by the teaching 
of some of its earliest preachers, such as Knox and Goodman in 
Geneva, but also by the political action of the Presbyterian party in 
the Parliaments of Elizabeth and her successors. 

And lastly, there deserves to be indicated the wide-spread influence 
of the early English Presbyterian Colonists in the New World. The 
“ Pilgrim Fathers,” indeed, were the first band of Puritans who carried 
over to the New World the Geneva Bible, and the principles of religious 
and civil liberty ; and the Pilgrim Fathers, the flock of Robinson, were 
Congregationalists, not Presbyterians. But ere long there followed suc- 
cessive bands of colonists who were Presbyterians, not Congregationalists. 
They, too, carried with them the Geneva Bible and the free spirit of its 
marginal notes (so abhorred by the first James) ; and they, too, planted 
these principles in other parts of the territories of New England, where 
they took root and flourished as vigorously as in any other part of the 
soil of the great American Republic. 

PeTER LORIMER. 


ALBERT BARNES: HIS TEACHING AND 
HIS INFLUENCE. 


TT is to be regretted that no adequate memoir of Albert Barnes has 

been given to the Church. There was, indeed, little in his per- 
sonal life that would have been striking or stirring in detail; and 
most of his public services are already too well known to require 
formal enumeration. But amid the even and quiet flow of his career, 
and beneath the dignified reserve so characteristic both of the man 
and of the preacher, there was much, revealing itself in personal experi- 
ence, in private correspondence, in the more intimate relations of life, 
as well as at great public crises, whether in Church or in State, which 
many would still be glad to know more intimately. The probability 
that any such record will be attempted grows less and less with 
the passing years ; and it may be that an occasional recognition, such 
as is proposed in this paper, or some brief biographic sketch published 
here or there, will be all, beyond his own writings, to remind the 
Church or the world of Albert Barnes. 

Born in Central New York in 1798, graduating from Hamilton 
College in 1820, and educated in theology at Princeton, he entered on 
his ministerial work in Morristown, New Jersey, early in the year 1825. 
Five years later he was transferred to Philadelphia, where he continued 
in active service in connection with one congregation for a period of 
thirty-seven years. Resigning his charge in 1867, and thenceforward 
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ceasing to be actively employed, though always interested and zealous 

in all Christian work, he became a pastor emeritus, and so continued 

three years longer, until his death, which occurred suddenly, near the 

close of 1870. 

The Presbyterian Church already knows how much of patient and 
fruitful labour in private, of active and conspicuous service in public 
relations, and of able and beneficent literary effort, was condensed in 
that uneventful career. No ordinary man could have sustained him- 
self so well in such a church, in such a community, for a period so 
prolonged. Few minds could have carried themselves so calmly and 
worthily through the ecclesiastical conflicts in which he became in- 
volved, or have so efficiently performed the public work to which he 
was at different times called by that branch of the Church which 
accepted him as one of its foremost leaders during the period of the 
separation. But lis literary services in the religious press, in the 
columns of various reviews, and especially in his printed volumes, 
demand even higher recognition, and mark him as one of the most 
useful men whom the American Church has produced. His Com- 
mentaries on the various books of the New Testament, and on Isaiah, 
Daniel, and the Psalms; his published works on the “The Way of 
Salvation,” “Justification by Faith,” “The Atonement in its relation 
to Law and Moral Government,” “The Apostolic Church,” and “The 
Kvidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century, all show him to 
have been not merely an industrious and voluminous writer, but also 
one of the ablest of thinkers, a diligent, extensive, and devout student, 
and, in respect to the themes thus discussed, a theologian worthy of 
a place in the list of those who, from Edwards to Hodge, have been 
eminent in shaping the thought, the belief, and the life and labours of 
the Church of Christ on the American Continent. 

Two recent writers, both familiar with him personally, and both com- 
petent to speak of him as a man, have given us an outline portrait of 
Albert Barnes as he appeared in these more private relations. One of 
them describes him as being no less remarkable in his character than in his 
work—remarkable for the method and system which were apparent both 
in his labours and in his thoughts, and for the equipoise of feeling, the 
freedom from mere impulse, the conscientious regard for duty, and un- 
swerving loyalty to what he conceived to be right—remarkable, also, for 
the sensitiveness of his nature, his delicate regard for the feelings of others, 
his genial and affectionate manner among friends, and his shrinking 
modesty and absence of all assumption or affectation. The other has 
added a pleasant colouring to the picture by calling to mind the serene 
quality of his mental constitution, the child-likeness of his intercourse 
with others, his full and sweet charity for all, his deep religious experi- 
ence, his sympathy with humanity and with all movements intended to 
benefit mankind, his cheerful views of the future of the world, and his 
supreme Christian trust and resignation. That these high traits really 
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belonged to Albert Barnes, and were in special measure displayed in his 
personal character and walk among men, will not be questioned by those 
who knew him. He was, in a rare degree, all that he has been thus 
described. 

It is not the purpose of this article to detail the events which first made 
the name of Albert Barnes conspicuous, or to express any opinion in 
regard to the ecclesiastical trials through which he passed. Like Lyman 
Beecher in the West, he had the fortune, good or ill, to become the repre- 
sentative in the East of certain phases of thought and teaching, the ex- 
ponent of certain varieties of opinion on the main points of Calvinism 
which were conscientiously regarded by many minds as at variance with 
the Westminster Symbols, and as requiring even the ejection from church 
fellowship of those who held and proclaimed them. It was during his 
first pastorate, at Morristown, that his opinions, especially as expressed 
in his printed sermon on the “ Way of Salvation,” began to be regarded 
with distrust. His proposed transfer to Philadelphia furnished occasion 
for the more formal expression of that distrust ; and on the publication, 
in 1835, of his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, he was 
formally arraigned as heretical. On this charge, after much of ecclesi- 
astical and of public controversy, he was at length acquitted by the 

reneral Assembly of 1836, that acquittal becoming one among the 
occasions of the noted denominational disruption of the following year. 
After this disruption, he naturally became a leader in the New School 
branch of the divided Church, not simply because he had suffered for 
his adherence to principles regarded by that branch as vital and precious, 
but quite as much because his cast of mind fitted him for such leadership, 
and because his high personal qualities spontaneously attracted to him 
multitudes of adherents among men of kindred faith and experience. 

We are often impressed with the fact, that the prevailing currents 
and the permanent quality of a human life are, in many cases, deter- 
mined by causes incidentally interposing themselves, or by occasions, 
almost trivial, gradually but surely changing the movement of that life 
through all its future. The sermon on the Way of Salvation, preached 
in a time of religious interest, and with no thought of any result beyond 
the immediate impression it was intended to convey, not only attracted 
general attention and elicited adverse criticism at the time, but became 
the starting-point of new lines of thought, of new phases of experience, 
and even of a new type of character in the preacher himself. It did 
much, for instance, to make Albert Barnes, through all his subsequent 
career, the earnest advocate of temperance, the cool and courageous and 
efficient antagonist of slavery, the friend and helper of all Christian 
reform. The general principles recognised in that discourse as to the 
freedom and responsibility of man, the guilt and doom of sin, the fulness 
and freeness of the Gospel salvation, must, if carried out to their logical 
and spiritual results, make every man a reformer, in the Scriptural 
sense of that term. 
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To the sermon on the Way of Salvation, and all that grew out of it 
in his personal development, may also be traced his theological position 
and teaching, The principles enunciated in that discourse were those 
around which his subsequent thoughts habitually turned ; they became 
the nucleus and germ of further thinking along the same lines ; they 
gathered about themselves, by magnetic influence, all the elements of a 
compact theological system; they both inspired and regulated his 
preaching, and diffused their specific influence through all his public life 
and work. The writer raises no question here as to the soundness of 
these principles, their ecclesiastical validity, or their practical efficiency 
when adopted by other minds. It is enough here to note the fact that 
they were the principles of Albert Barnes, bone of his bone theologically, 
and the heart of his personal experience and activities. He became 
what he was because they were what they were ; and his life stands 
out before the Church as the enduring witness to their power. 

It may not be unprofitable to mention here, informally, some of the 
characteristics of the theological system thus originating. The writer 
has a tender recollection of the first and only sermon which he heard 
from the lips of Albert Barnes. It was a morning discourse, delivered 
nearly thirty years ago, in New York, on the occasion of a visit to that city. 
The discourse was based on that noble text of Peter: ‘Be ready always 
to give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope 
that is in you.” The discussion involved a presentation of the intrinsic 
reasonableness of Christianity, the possibility of explaining and justifying 
the Gospel, the duty of having adequate reasons for our own faith, the 
obligation to make these reasons known to others, the duty of presenting 
such a faith to the world, as one that must command the rational and 
moral assent, and the spiritual acceptation of all men. The aim which 
ran so clearly through that discourse, ran no less clearly or strongly 
through the entire theological belief and teaching of the preacher. He 
believed in the obligation to make all theology reasonable ; he clung 
tenaciously to his faith in the actual reasonableness of Calvinism ; he 
was moved in his acceptance of specific doctrines by reason, and he 
gave reasons for whatever doctrine he accepted. It may be that this 
characteristic of his mind led him sometimes to attempt philosophic 
explanations where simple resting in the Divine facts, as stated in the 
Word, would have been the higher wisdom. But in the main, the 
theological teachings of Albert Barnes will commend themselves to the 
Church as reasonable, in the best sense; and the more his system is 
studied, apart from any and all controversial connections, the more will 
such reasonableness appear. 

It was also characteristic of the man and his system, that both alike 
exhibited so high a measure of Christian Catholicity. How calmly he 


bore himself amid the collisions of opposing opinion, and in the heat of 


ecclesiastical conflict, is still matter of affectionate tradition. How ready 
he was to recognise in his opponents the better motive rather than the 
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worse, how freely he forgave the wrong which he judged himself to have 
suffered, how cordially he cultivated the broadest theological affinities, 
and entered into brotherly relations and labours with those from whom 
he differed most widely, need not be detailed here. The secret of all 
this, as evinced both in his thinking and in his life, lay largely in the 
genial catholicity of his nature. Of that catholicity, his theology was 
at many points the natural expression. As between Calvinism and 
evangelical Arminianism, it was a mediating rather than differentiating 
system ; in its enuciation of specific doctrines it was never dogmatically 
severe ; it consisted little in the condemnation of opponents, but was 
much concerned with the description of territory where all had common 
inheritance. As a type of Calvinism, it was moderate, generous, and 
catholic, reflecting ;—both in its principles and in its statements, the 
temper of the mind that framed it. Those who have been accustomed 
to regard Albert Barnes simply as a representative controversialist would 
do well, now that he is slumbering in the grave, to read his best treatises 
again, and to mark the abundant traces of a spirit infinitely higher than 
that which theological controversy commonly engenders. And one may 
venture to predict that in the coming period, when all branches of the 
evangelical family of churches shall turn more ardently to the study of 
their points of resemblance and of unity, the writings of Albert Barnes 
will be found to furnish many conceptions of Divine truth, many 
felicitous statements of Christian doctrine, which will be accepted by 
all sides as aptly embodying the sum and substance of the Christian 
scheme. 

Allusion has already been made to the practical character of his 
theology ; a few more words may be added here. As it was a theology 
born of revivals, so it was a theology pervaded extensively by the 
revival spirit; originating in the exigencies of preaching, it was a 
theology shaped throughout with primary reference to the needs of the 
preacher. It emphasised the legal relations and offices of the atonement, 
regarded as a Divine expedient for the justification of the sinner in 
harmony with the demands of moral government, in order that it might 
furnish a theologic basis for the largest and freest offer of redemption. 
It emphasised the fulness of the Gospel provision, the comprehensiveness 
of the Gospel offer, the love, sincerity, and equity of God in inviting all 
men to be saved, in order that the way might be open for the broadest, 
and most earnest summons to every sinner to repent and believe. It 
emphasised the doctrine of natural ability, maintained the real freedom 
of the will, though morally disabled, guarded against all conceptions of 
sin as constitutional rather than voluntary, laid much stress on personal 
responsibility, in order that, in all, and by all, it might impel, encourage, 
constrain men to turn to God and be reconciled. In like manner it 
exalted the Divine law and government, magnified the duty of loyalty, 
asserted the exceeding sinfulness of transgression, dwelt much on the 
guilt of every hour of unbelief, so that it might the more persuasively 
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offer that scheme of grace by which even the sinner is made righteous, 
and the rebel restored to citizenship and favour. In these and many 
other aspects, the theology of Albert Barnes was a theology for the 
pulpit,—a theology fitted to persuade and move the people, and therefore 
a theology whose strength and worth became most apparent at times 
when the people were most deeply persuaded, and where sinners were 
moved to flee in large numbers to the Cross. 

As the theology of Albert Barnes was reasonable, catholic, and 
practical in its general cast, so it was also eminently hopeful in its 
conceptions and influence. His beautiful discourse on “ Life at three- 
score,” and some of the personal passages in the Introduction to his 
Commentaries, show how thoroughly hopeful his own nature was, and 
with what cheerfulness he contemplated the progress of humanity along 
the lines prescribed by the Christian faith. With the notion that 
Christianity is a failure, or that the career of humanity is to terminate 
in a catastrophe rather than in a true civitas Dei on earth, he had no 
sympathy. There was nothing in his own nature or his system that 
accorded with low views of man, or narrow conceptions of the 
Gospel, in whatever form. It is for this reason that his writings are so 
cheering, so encouraging alike in the truths they express and the 
spirit which they breathe. His theology was one which justified such 
hope, made the future attractive, stimulated to present endeavour, and 
inspired to sacrifices for the promotion of that consummation on which 
his eye of faith was ever fixed. It was a theology that quickened the 
zeal of men in missions at home and abroad, led to schemes of active 
usefulness in the Church, and awakened believers to earnest and united 
prayer for the establishment everywhere, through the Gospel, of the 
blessed Kingdom of Christ among men. 

Other characteristics of the theological system of Albert Barnes might 
be named, such as its logical nature, its close coherence, its crystal 
clearness on points within human apprehension, its reverent pausing 
where the little visions of earth fade away into the broad, blue mystery 
of heaven. Under other circumstances, it would be pleasant also to 
analyse that system and present it in detail, and to trace it back into 
its remote connections, particularly with the theology of Jonathan 
Edwards. A kindred task, even more attractive, would be, to describe 
the historic effects and results of this system, as these are seen in the 
development of like opinions in other minds, in the formation of what 
was termed New School theology, and in the determination of the 
distinctive beliefs and position of the New School Church, especially 
during the last two decades of its separate existence. 

But these general hints must suffice. It has well been said that the 
arithmetic of earth furnishes no figures adequate to measure the power 
of such a life, the effects and worth of such a character. And it is one 
of the peculiar testimonies to the Divine origin of our blessed faith, that, 
wherever it is rationally and heartily received, it produces lives and 
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characters which nothing but the arithmetic of heaven can at all com- 
pute. Among the many contributions which Albert Barnes was per- 
mitted to make to the Church at large, the most important probably 
lie in the materials he has furnished, and the quickening he has given, 
by his writings, to the preachers of this generation, in Europe as well as 
in America. Thousands on thousands of sermons have grown out of his 
apposite and practical expositions of Scripture ; hundreds of ministers 
have been cheered in times of discouragement, strengthened in presenting 
and enforcing the Gospel, animated in seasons of revival, by his wise and 
earnest teachings. It may be that his theological treatises will pass into 
comparative disuse ; but the man still lives in his broader work, and 
will long live in the pulpit, in the Sabbath school, and in the Christian 
household, as one whom God honoured with the privilege of eminent 
usefulness, and whose whole life and work were alike a blessing to 
mankind. 

Being asked to contribute to this journal a paper on Barnes, the writer 
has thrown together these fragmentary suggestions respecting the per- 
sonality, the teaching, and the influence of one whom all would regard 
as a representative man in the Presbyterian Church on the Western 
Continent. The task has been performed amid other pressing occupa- 
tions, not in any spirit of partisanship, but in the belief that it is well 
for that Church often to recall to memory her great men, of whatever 
school or tendency, and to enrich her own life by gathering into it the 
precious influences still flowing out from theirs. It will be well for that 
Church if, in time to come, she is able to produce other sons as worthy 
of remembrance as ALBERT BARNES. 

Epwarp D. Morris. 


THE EARLY BRITISH CHURCH: INFLUENCE 
ON MODERN LITERATURE. 


HE death of Arthur marks that crisis in the early British Church 
which, in the end of the sixth century, brought about a schism 

in the United Church of this island. Then Augustine landed from 
Rome, and became the founder of the English Church. The British 
Church withdrew into Wales and Cornwall, into Northumbria and 
Scotland. The direct fruit, in Christian life, of the Early British Church, 
is historically marked by its great storehouses at Bangor in Flintshire, 
at Lindisfarne in Northumberland, and at Iona. These were great 
Yhristian schools and centres of missionary effort. I do not, meantime, 
propose to treat of the results of these in the Church life of this and 
other lands, but to restrict attention to the less familiar influence 
which that Church has exercised on modern literature. This it has 
done, unintentionally no doubt, but not the less directly, through her 
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splendid close as a united Church, in the life and death of Arthur ; the 
condensed summary of her highest purpose growing through previous 
centuries, the fruit-seed carried at last, by the flight of fugitives, from 
north and west, across the sea to Brittany. The ideal of Arthur could 
not have survived, unless in hearts that held the faith and lived the 
truth that moulded his life. It was the ideal of a Christian hero, a 
true king, brave and unselfish, warring to the death against heathenism 
from abroad and evil ways at home, amid surrounding backsliding and 
base treachery.* They cherished in Arthur the thought of their Lord 
and Master, as Christ is always seen in a true Christian. 

Not only the seed, but also the soil was carried to Brittany, and there 
they found a favourable atmosphere. The culture of generations brought 
out new varieties. Modern literature was to have its beginning in song, 
under the sunny skies of southern France. Coloured by contact with 
the East, through the Arabs of Spain, it caught a stronger life through 
sympathy with the struggles of the Albigenses. That southern song 
was extinguished, indeed, through the bigoted and bitter war of thirty 
years against those who were resisting unto blood some ofthe worst 
evils of the time ; but not before it was carried North, and caught the 
inspiration of the Arthurian stories, waiting there the fulness of time. 
This opened the era of Romance. The word Roman was originally 
applied to any kind of narrative, afterwards to metrical productions, and 
finally to prose fiction. It was probably at first the “ pigeon-Latin”—the 
colloquial language of the Roman province ; but, whatever its birth, it 
reached high place and honour. The earliest troubadour verse dates 
from 1155 ; so that we may reckon the period of Romance from the 
middle of the twelfth century to the middle of the fourteenth, from 
Chrestien of Troyes to Boccaccio. The opening of that period reveals 
various springs of song, German and French, Spanish and English, all 
flowing from the same sources of joy and sorrow, and gradually gathering 
what had been running from Celtic and Teuton ground. From that 
time, the Nibelungenlied and the Minnelieder, the songs of prehistoric 
heroism and the songs of love, flow from Teuton life ;t the Song of the 
Cid breaks forth in Spain, and the Song of the Rose in France ; but the Epic 
of Arthur unites the singers of Normandy and England. The Normans, 
of course, were familiar with Breton lays. A Breton contingent fought 
under William at Hastings ; and as the first efforts of the Norman singers 
in England were intended for the English, they were directed to the old 
Breton and British legends with which Norman and English were familiar. 

There were three chief sources of Romance between the age of Arthur 
and modern literature—Charlemagne, Chivalry, and the Crusades. Close 
on the beginning of the ninth century, a great life had come to a close. 
Charlemagne for fifty years had been working, with mighty force of 
brain and hand, among the ruins of the Roman Empire. Himself a 





* See “ Arthurian Legends” in The Catholic Presbyterian for March, 
+ Edgar Taylor’s “ Lays of the Minnesingers.” 
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(rerman, living mainly in Germany, and with German roughness and 
simplicity, he was possessed of immense capacity for government and 
war. As he entered public life, he was an unprincipled aggressor, who 
robbed his infant nephews of their patrimony and probably also of their 
lives ; he put away his lawful wife, and lived with successive concubines 
all his days ; and he caused thousands, given up by their own govern- 
ment, to be massacred in cold blood.* Yet his efforts against Saxons 
and Saracens, his earnestness in the spread of education, and his ceaseless 
interest in the progress of the Church, led the ecclesiastics, who were 
the chroniclers of the times, to look with leniency on his faults. As 
has been too often seen, with great moral defects in his own life, he had 
a profound conviction of the value of Christian doctrine in relation 
to the Church and the house ; and he sought, through his long career,— 
tighting some battle every year of his life, calling and presiding over 
provincial councils, and suggesting new and better laws,—to break the 
force of barbarism that had made a chaos of the Empire, to introduce a 
higher education, and even a higher tone as to marriage, and to weld 
together the various races he conquered and ruled. He gathered 
round him the best and wisest men he could attract, and made use of 
them. Our own Alcuin thus became for years his “ Minister of Public 
Instruction,” or “ Intellectual Prime Minister,” teaching daily in the 
Court, wherever it moved—and it was always moving—in a conversa- 
tional form, but on high themes, a circle composed of royal sons and 
daughters and high officers and Charlemagne himself. 

This truly great man, thus raised up in a formative period, prepared 
the way for the age of Chivalry by his personal courage and regard for 
what was best in Church and State, in the court, the castle, and the 
cottage. His efforts to organise everywhere a local magistracy—the Dukes, 
Counts, Vicars of Courts, and others, being charged to raise forces, keep 
order, raise tribute, and distribute justice—prepared the way for the wide- 
spread castle-life that formed and gave birth to the cycle of Knighthood. 

Chivalry was cavalry (from chevalier) ; the knight (knecht) was one 
that served. The elements existed wherever men could fight on horse- 
back; but it took the chivalrous form in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, partly from the isolated castle-life in the north-west of Europe, 
partly from the large Teutonic element prevailing, and partly from the 
influence of the Church on society. The Teutonic life had always been 
of two forms—one of the settled tribe, and one of the wandering band ; 
the one keeping up family and village life—the other, military habits and 
the love of adventure. The latter was encouraged by the isolation and 
monotony of castle-life, the former by the position of the mistress of 
the fortress in the absence of the master,—both influences forming brave 
men and strong-hearted women.t 

It was on the eve of the twelfth century that the Crusades began. 
For nearly two hundred years thereafter, the various races of the West 


* Panizzi’s “ Boiardo,” Introduction. + Guizot’s “ History of Civilisation.” 
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threw themselves, with a universal and passionate enthusiasm, on the 
East. At length, people, knights, and kings, each in turn leading the 
way to conquer another world, gave up exhausted, and began to take 
possession of a better world in Europe than they could find in Asia. 
3ut foreign material had been thus interwoven with the old homespun 
of Romance. There were brighter colours, richer treasures, more 
gorgeous dress, more mystery and monstrosity for the poet’s use. 

Three centuries separated the death of Arthur from that of Charle- 
magne ; but these two men, Celt and Teuton, became almost the solitary 
historic centres of two centuries of Romance. To what extent Charles 
was influenced by the ideal of Arthur it is not easy to determine. He, 
too, was a deliverer. He, too, fought against the heathen, and sought 
to drive out what there was of evil in his domains, although he failed in 
his own life. He, too, sought to gather round him the bravest and best 
of his time. He also, towards the close of life, saw the weakness of the 
men around him, to whom his life’s work must be left ; and he witnessed 
the beginning of a fresh tide of barbarism, in Northman and Dane, 
breaking on his shores. The strong personality of the later did not 
absorb that of the earlier king. Among the multitude of songs in this 
period, the larger and more finished poems, composed for court and 
castle, were devoted to these two, but the larger portion to Arthur, who 
was destined to fill mainly the later, as he did the earlier, time. This 
perhaps arose partly from the larger and longer growth of legend round 
Arthur, and partly from the fact that the stream of song went so persist- 
ently through the old Breton and British soil. It was to Breton singers 
that we probably owe the remembrance of Roland ; for, though a noble 
of Charles’s court, he was Warden on the borders of Brittany,—some say 
i Breton,—and thus his name and fame became a subject of song after 
he fell at Roncesvalles. The Romances of Charles were by no means 
confined to the facts of his life and time, but embraced every sovereign 
of the same name, and so covered the whole period of the Carlovingian 
(lynasty. From an actual Eastern embassy presenting him, in a com- 
plimentary way, with the keys of Jerusalem, he was made to anticipate, 
in Romance, the Crusades of history ; and his occasional battles with 
the Saracens gave material for many a fanciful episode. But this 
Arthur also was made occasionally to fight on the Continent, and even 
in the East, and to partake of a licence in domestic life which did not 
belong to the Christian simplicity of the real Arthur. 

It was early in the twelfth century that Geoffrey of Monmouth set 
forth, as he affirms, from old British books and traditions, the story of 
Arthur. Soon after, Wace, a native of Jersey, versified Geoffrey in 
French. This was translated into English, and amplified afterwards by 
Layamon. Walter Map, a friend of Geoffrey, enlarged the legend of 
Lancelot, and composed the Quest of the Graal, with perhaps the pur- 
pose, as a Churchman and Archdeacon, to turn the rising tide of song 
in an ecclesiastical direction. The song-writers were often imperfect, 
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Churchmen ; like many song-writers of later times, their chosen sphere 
was secular rather than religious ; the ministrels, too, often sympathised 
with and gratified the depraved taste of their patrons by loose allusions 
and immoral anecdotes, too faithfully preserved by their translators. They 
thus not only sung with licence, but for liberty, and keenly satirised the 
follies and sins of priests as well as laymen. The Sangreal was under- 
stood to be the vessel used at the last Passover and Supper, in which a 
portion of the Saviour’s blood was said to have been preserved at His 
burial, by Joseph of Arimathia, a favourite saint in England. The 
word is likely derived from sanguis realis—sang real—the true blood.* 
A vision of this is supposed to have been granted to those who were 
purified from sin, and sought it by a devout life. About the same time, 
Luces de Gast wrote of Tristam, and to the same period belongs the 
ancient Welsh poetry, together with the Mabinogion, or Tales for Youth, 
translated by Lady Charlotte Guest.t Merlin became the centre of a 
large circle of Romance,—the materials, apparently drawn from Gothic 
as well as Celtic and Arabian sources, forming a weird character of the 
forest and of enchantment, with perhaps a Biblical background taken 
from the story of Samson and Delilah. The Round Table, changed 
from its simple Christian original, is now made by Merlin, is the gift of 
Guinevere, and suggests the full round world, with a magical power of 
supply according to each one’s wish ; yet it is at times connected with 
the Sangreal—with a mystic presence, fragrant and bright for all, but 
only fully seen by those of pure heart.} 

But, without going into further detail, we may thus see how the 
Arthurian Legends grew in the period of Romance. The simple life of 
an early British king gets mixed with the wider sphere of Charlemagne, 
with the habits of knighthood, with tournaments, with the chivalrous 
age of damsels and hie ladies, of dwarfs and giants, with the rich gar- 
ments and jewels of the Crusaders, and w ith the Eastern stories of 
spells and enchantments. It is thus, too, that we get at a large element 
of these legends in the looser life of the later age, when, through Eastern 
travel and a wandering life, the moral habits of the time were deeply 
corrupted ; and underneath the polished surface of knightly vows and 
woman-worship, there lay so often the basest treachery to a brother-in- 
arms, and the most shameless breaches of domestic peace. What was 
the licentiousness of the age everywhere, towards the close of the four- 
teenth century, may be learned from the tales of Boccaccio and Chaucer, 
and from the fact that such tales could be told in the presence of women 
of undoubted culture and character. 

But, throughout this period, and penetrating its song and story, there 
was always the sweet and wholesome ideal of Arthur—the hope held 
out of a better time and a purer life—the constant stimulus to the 
cultivation of a true courage—a g science in man, and a pure, 

* Dunlop’s “ History of Fiction.” + First — 1838-42. 
~ Cox and Jones’ “ Popular Romances of the Middle Ages.” 
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unselfish love in woman—-a protest against what was heathenish and 
low, and an example of battle waged, till life’s close, for Christ and His 
kingdom in the world. The vitality of such seed-thought must have 
been enormous when it fell in the good and honest heart of youth or 
maid ; and among the mass of the people, it must have been a sermon 
made acceptable, because embodied in popular ballads and tales, and 
impressive, because the pulpit had ceased, or was ceasing, to have much 
power. The Arthurian element in Romance was the salt that kept it 
savoury, and was the means of rescuing what good was about it, when 
its extravagance was getting distasteful to the mind of a new time. 
Men were, indeed, weary of crusade and chivalry long before these 
actually ceased. Though tournaments did not fall into disuse till after 
the fatal accident to Henry II. of France (1559), yet Edward III. of 
England, in 1344, strove in vain to revive the Round Table, with French 
and English knights, and, instead, formed the Order of the Garter for 
English and Gascon, with the motto,—glancing, it is said, at the jealousy 
of the French King,—‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 

Close on the fifteenth century, Chaucer ridicules, in his Sir Thopas, 
the metrical romance of his time, and especially the extravagances of 
knight-errantry, just as Cervantes did in the sixteenth. But, notwith- 
standing the spirit of the time and the growth of a new literature in 
verse and prose, the Arthurian Legends held their place among the 
people, so that, when printing came into use in Europe, some of these 
were among the earliest publications. When our own William Caxton 
had established his press within the precincts of Westminster Abbey, he 
published the translation, improved with original matter* (completed in 
1470), of Sir Thomas Malory, saying, “I, William Caxton, simple 
person, present this book which I have enterprised to print.” This was 
x favourite with the reading public for many generations, although to 
us extremely tiresome. The Arthurian Legends continued to form part 
of the stock of thought, not only among reading men, but among the 
people, down to the brilliant half-century of Elizabeth, when Edward 
Spenser sought to give them a new life in his “Frerie Queene.” Chaucer, 
200 years before, though evidently averse to tales of chivalry, has several 
references to Arthur. 

In the Squire’s Tale, for instance, 

“This strange knight that came thus sodenly 

Al armed save his hed ful richely, 
Salueth King and Quene, and Lordes all 
By order, as they saten in the halle, 
With so high reverence and observance, 
As well in speche as in his countenance 
That Gawain with his old cortesie 
Though he were come agen out of faerie 
Ne coude him not amenden with a word.” 


* Sir Ed. Strachey’s Edition, Introduction, 1868. 
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Shakespeare, who appeared a very few years after Spenser, evidently 
shared Chaucer's feeling about the extravagances of chivalry, though we 
may judge from his “ Cymbeline,” in which the hero is a British prince 
of an earlier period than Arthur, that he had poetic sympathy for his 
story, and might have taken up the ground more fully, if it had not 
been preoccupied in another way by Spenser. He makes Shallow 
(2 Henry iv. iii. 2) say: “I remember at Mile-end green (when I lay 
at Clements’ Inn ; I was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur’s show).” And 
Mrs. Quickly : “ Nay, sure, he’s not in hell: he’s in Arthur's bosom, if 
ever man went to Arthur's bosom.” Thus he brings out that an 
“ Arthur’s show” was popular in those days, and that the name was in 
such use that an ignorant woman might mistake Arthur for Abraham. 

The extract from Chaucer will help us to understand Spenser’s use 
of “ faerie.” It is the unseen, the spiritual world. There reigns Gloriana 
—Divine glory— the chief end of man.” In that world, moral and 
spiritual, there is ceaseless activity of good and evil—trial and battle— 
quest and conquest. His knights are virtues, qualities of mind and 
heart. Una, the true Church, is attended by Holiness, the Red-Cross 
Knight, the true Christian, equipped with the whole armour of Paul. 
There is a false woman as well as a true—Duessa, riding on the beast 
of the Apocalypse, attended by Hypocrisy ; and there is sore fighting 
with Paynim, Unbelief, with the Giant, Antichrist, and with the Dragon, 
the old serpent of many a conflict. Arthur is introduced as the highest 
type of spiritual help in human form—the sum of all virtue and grace, 
Magnanimity, the centre of the whole work.* 

The Arthurian Legends passed through a new phase under the touch 
of Spenser. The times were changed. The Reformation was accom- 
plished, although leaving much to be done in England and elsewhere. 
Italian literature, under Ariosto and Tasso, had become a power, and 
cultured Englishmen were familiar with it, through frequent visits to 
Italy. The world was vastly widened by Columbus and Cabot. A new 
order of knights, like Sidney, and Raleigh, and Drake, and the merchant 
adventurers of London, were moving over sea and land. The English 
Bible was spreading fast. Elizabeth, with all her faults, was a true 
(Queen ; and her rival Mary, her equal in intellect and diplomacy, had 
been a constant contrast in faith and life. The Armada had just been 
shattered on our shores. Men’s minds were kept on the strain by the 
bigoted enmity of Spain, the noble defence of Holland, and the horrors 
of the French St. Bartholomew. No great English poet had arisen since 
Chaucer, till the heart of the people was taken by Spenser, the nightingale 
that now opened a long summer of song. Shakespeare was in London, 
but not yet revealed. Arthur, with his old power of attracting the brave 
and the wise, had seized on the whole being of the new bard. With 
perfect knowledge of the Italian stanza and its French use, he constructed 
one for himself; and full of all that was most heroic in the past and 


* Kitchin’s Book First of the “ Faery Queen.” 
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present, he meditated a great Epic in twelve books, to be followed by 
another, perhaps of equal’ length, although he finished only six. But 
each of these six, for length and variety and sweetness, might have been 
an epic in itself. The first is the finest, although all are fine.* Spenser 
himself describes his purpose in his Dedication to “ The Right Noble 
and Valorous Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight” :—‘ The general end of all 
the booke, is to fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and 
gentle discipline. Which for that I conceived should be most plausible 
and pleasing, beeing coloured with an historicall fiction, the which the 
most part of men delight to read, rather for varietie of matter than for 
profit of the example: I chose the history of King Arthure, as most 
tit for the excellencie of his person, beeing made famous by many men’s 
former workes, and also furthest from the danger of envie, and suspicion 
of present time. . . . I labour to portraict in Arthure, before he was 
King, the image of a brave knight, perfected in the twelve morall virtues, 
as Aristotle hath devised : which if I find to be well accepted, I may be 
perhaps encouraged to frame the other part of pollitike vertues in his 
person, after he came to be King.” Thus we have the meaning of the 
Arthurian Legends as read then by a true poet, ripe scholar, thorough 
theologian, and earnest Puritan. 

Spenser, though heralding the age of Modern Poetry, yet in spirit and 
style belongs to the period of Romance. But the Song of Arthur was 
not to be finished with Spenser. John Milton seems to have early 
meditated on the theme. At the age of thirty, while on a visit to Italy, 
he indicates in his Latin Poem to Manso, the biographer of Tasso, his 
intention to write on Arthur. When he returned to England, his 
Epitaphium Damonis shows that he was still bent on this.t Ten years 
later, he began to write his “ History of England,” in which he expresses 
doubt of the ordinary history of Arthur (although on this point Gibbon 
expresses a different judgment) ;{ but possibly in this we have the key 
to Milton’s change of purpose. Besides, another subject had doubtless 
begun to enchain him. For, although “ Paradise Lost” was not pub- 
lished for eighteen years after (viz., in 1667), it was written at least two 
years earlier, and was doubtless in hand or heart for many years. It 
was in 1678 that John Bunyan published the first part of his “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and in 1682 his “ Holy War.” Though he wrote much more 
prose than verse, yet he was a true poet, and we can hardly doubt that 
the “‘ Faerie Queene ” had some influence on his dreams. Mr. Great- 
Heart is only another name for Spenser’s Arthur, Magnanimity; and the 
allegory in both represents the Christian fighting his way heavenwards, 
over every temptation. But, if Spenser preceded, Bunyan in some respects 
excelled, making an allegory, when allegories were becoming intolerable, 
the most fascinating book of the kind in this or any other tongue. 

* Hallam’s “ Literature of Europe.” 


+ Morley’s “ First Sketch of English Literature.” Milton. 
~ “Roman Empire,” iii., 429. 
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We have no poets of the eighteenth century that were likely to treat 
of Arthur. Gray alone has some allusion ; but Southey edited Malory 
in 1817, with an elaborate introduction ; and Scott, besides editing the 
‘Sir Tristrem ” of Thomas the Rhymer, and making various references 
in his Border Minstrelsy, found the material for his “Bridal of Triermain” 
in Arthur, though, unfortunately, in that part of the legends which is of 
French origin, and which Tennyson, with a deeper insight of character, 
drops into oblivion. In our own day, Morris has written his “ Defence 
of Guinevere ;” Matthew Arnold his “Tristram and Iseult ;” Edgar 
(Juinet his “ Merlin L’Enchanteur ;” and Richard Wagner, so long ago 
as 1850, has dipped into the same fountain for his music of the future, 
going, specially in his “ Lohengrin” and “ Parsifal,” into the “ fairie 
land” of the Sangreal ; but in the “Idylls of the King,” we have the 
best of Tennyson, and the best of all that has been sung of Arthur. 
Tennyson’s first experiments on Arthur—his Epic, the Morte d’Arthur, 
Sir Lancelot, and Queen Guinevere, and the beautiful fragment of Sir 
Galahad—were published in 1842 ; his last, thirty years after. Lady 
Caroline Guest* claims to have given him an impulse in this direction 
by the publication of her valuable work in 1838. Baynet has called 
attention to what may be a glimpse of the poet’s autobiography in “The 
Epic,” the introduction to the first written of his Arthurian Idylls :— 
‘What came of that?” “ You know,” said Frank, “ he burnt 

His epic, his King Arthur, some twelve books.” 

And then to me demanding why? ‘0, Sir, 

Methought that nothing new was said, or else 

Something so said was nothing—that a truth 

Looks freshest in the fashion of the day: ... 

Why take the style of these heroic times ? 

For nature brings not back the Mastodon 

Nor we those times.” . . . “‘ But I,” 

Said Francis, ‘‘ pick’d the eleventh from this hearth 

And have it.” 


And now we can judge for ourselves, for something new has been said, 
while the essence of those heroic times has been preserved. A mass of 
material has been sifted, and even the best thus sifted has been re-sown 
with such fruit as has been thus gathered. Any one who has glanced 
over the old romances must be aware how superior in unity, and even 
in morals, was the version of Malory; but even in these respects, Malory 
is farther behind Tennyson than the Romancers were behind Malory. 
There is no prose in Tennyson’s Epic ; the common ground of the Idylls 
is “sown with orient pearl;” the characters become consistent ; digres- 
sions disappear ; even vice is handled with holy fingers ; the life before 
us is really alive and human ; and the whole action is so complete from 
beginning to end, that the epic may be set before any eye replete with 
warning and wisdom. The “ Dedication,” fresh from modern times, fits 


* “ Mabinogion,” 2nd Edition--Preface. t “Lessons of my Masters,” Tennyson. 
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into what is oldest and most heroic. Here, set against the ancient 

Arthur, is the modern Albert, and their statues ring of the same metal, 

though in different drapery, and with very different aims :— 
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** And indeed he seems to me 
Scarce other than mine own ideal knight, 
Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 
Whose glory was—redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander,—no, nor listened to it ; 
Who loved one only, and who clave to her.” 

“ We have lost him : he is gone : 
We know him now : all narrow jealousies 
Are silent : and we see him as he moved,— 
How modest, kindly, all accomplish’d, wise, 
With what sublime suppression of himself, 
And in what limits and how tenderly ; 
Not swaying to this faction or to that ; 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
For pleasure, but, through all this tract of years, 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne 
And blackens every blot.” 


The spirit of that dedication, though written late, beats through the 
whole epic. Only a poet that could see his ideal Arthur in Albert, 
could see the fitness of the whole for the teaching of these times. Thus, 
by a happy instinct, Tennyson has not only found a modern representa- 
tive of Arthur, but the secret of assimilating his whole epic with modern 
life and thought. No mere knight-errantry could have thus of itself 
readily symbolised the heroic heart and work of modern life ; but such 
a fresh element preserves the old from decay, and gives only so much 
of newness as not to lose the feeling of what is venerable. The weapons 
have old forms, but new uses ; and under antiquated dress and armour, 
we see our own actual life, and the vices that may wreck a noble cause. 
Tennyson’s portrait of Arthur is indeed splendid ; every touch brings 
out what is high and yet human—heroism, love, patience, pardon. His 
power, at the first, over his knights, arising from his power over himself, 
is true to nature — 


‘“* But when he spake, and cheered his Table Round 

With large, divine, and comfortable words 

Beyond my tongue to tell thee, I beheld, 

From eye to eye, through all their Order, flash 

A momentary likeness of the king.” 

There are doubts about his birthright,—mutterings of mischief around 

him that are silenced for a time; and Guinevere seems, for beauty, 
worthy of such a king. 
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“ And Arthur and his knighthood for a space 
Were all one will, and through that strength the king 
Drew in the petty princedoms under him, 
Fought, and in twelve great battles overcame 
The heathen hordes, and made a realm, and reigned.” 


The epic, thus opened with Arthur and Guinevere—king and queen, 
husband and wife—proceeds to string one pearl of truth after another 
on a thread of woman’s love. Nothing can be truer to nature and to 
history than this inner core of life’s good and ill for the heart, the house, 
and the realm. The rich variety here is worth noting. Enid is the true 
wife over against the queen—pure, modest, faithful, patient, victorious ; 
Vivien, the wanton, subtle, malicious, deadly ; Elaine, the lily-maid, 


*“ Loved with that love which was her doom ;” 


Percival’s sister, the holy maid, so wrapt in God, and yet with power 
to work His work on rude men; Ettarre, the scornful, who cannot perceive 
a true and noble heart like Pelleas, till too late, yet felt all through— 


“ He is not of my kind 
He could not love me, did he know me well ;” 


Lynette, influenced largely by the outward, who believes she has a mere 
‘‘kitchen-knave ” in Gareth, and cannot see through her blinding pride 
and wrath in spite of all his noble deeds, till the mask is torn away from 
both ; and the two Isolts, one far and one near, one faithful and one 
faithless ; 
** But while he bowed to kiss the jewell’d throat, 

Out of the dark, just as the lips had touch’d, 

Behind him rose a shadow and a shriek-— 

‘Mark’s way,’ said Mark, and clove him through the skull.” 


Round this life and love of woman is wrought the varied life of man. 
There are true and false, strong and weak, wise and foolish, tempting 
and tempted, recovered and lost. Arthur is high-minded, brave, mighty, 
tender, and yet absorbed in ever-brooding thought over his great design, 
and thus, too insensible to some essentials, small yet powerful as vital 
germs, that enter the personal, domestic, and national weal ; Geraint, 
only less than Arthur in the chief elements of character, wanting his 
wide grasp of plan, and exaggerating the value of attention to his own 
domestic peace ; Lancelot, with heroism, heart, and conscience too, but 
permitting, early in his course, the selfish and the evil to warp his char- 
acter from what is right and true; Merlin, the Samson of mental strength, 
shorn of his skill and entangled for ever in a cobweb that had for him 
the might of rock ; Modred, as absorbed as Arthur, but in dark and 
deceitful plots, cherishing suspicion with or without reason, and eager 
to uncover hidden evil only to make it more swiftly destructive. 
Percivale, Galahad, Edryn, Pelleas, are all varied types of spiritual 
character—the first two, of early piety growing into settled devotion— 
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the latter two, of a life changed by suffering and loss, or maddened by 
seeing evil that they could not change ; Gawain is brave and light-hearted, 
without settled convictions, plunging thoughtlessly into treachery and 
wrong ; Tristram, who is painted from among a mass of incidents, as 
with an eye and hand growing weary, shows a strong character, reckless 
of danger in war or pleasure, running over with song and sarcasm, and 
falling ignominiously without seeing his foe. Each Idyll helps our pro- 
evress to the end. Enid shows circle within circle of movement,—at the 
centre, the household of Yniol, the defeat and recovery of Edryn, the 
marriage of Geraint ; but all this good widening out and diminishing, 
till we look on the bleeding trunk of Earl Doorm: Lancelot and Elaine, 
as the Idyll of Elaine is now called, the pure affection that might have 
formed Lancelot into another Arthur, if passion had not closed his heart 
on what was better, for 





“To be loved makes not to love again,— 
Not at my years, however it hold in youth. 
Ah! simple heart and sweet 
You loved me, damsel, with a love 
Far tenderer than my queen’s.” 


The Holy Grail shows a new spring of sudden spiritual warmth, mixecl 
with scorching superstition and terror, carrying men away from daily 
iluty, with “visions of the night or of the day.” Even Lancelot sware 
and tried the quest but failed : 


“The quest was not for me.” 


And “The Last Tournament” makes plain the growing degeneracy, 
the unrest, the evil temper that abound— 


“ Then fell thick rain, plume droopt, and mantle clung, 
And pettish cries awoke, and the wan day 
Went glooming down in wet and weariness.” 


We see gradually the fair first time of the Round Table grow dark 
and foul. Moral pestilence begins in the very presence of the king, 
and spreads from one to more. There is a revival that only scatters 
the good, or establishes the hesitating, and leaves the bad unchanged and 
worse. At last, the darkness spreads over the realm. Judgment is 
abroad. There is disaffection and disaster ; and the king comes back 
from battle to find his house desolate, the queen fled, and Lancelot 
conscience-stricken and apart for ever :— 

“ The great queen’s bower was dark ; about his feet 
A voice clung sobbing till he questioned it, 
‘What art thou?’ and the voice about his feet 
Sent up an answer, sobbing, ‘I am thy fool, 

And I shall never make thee smile again.” 


Nothing can be finer than the scene in which the novice of the 
convent stirs unknowingly the conscience of the fugitive queen ; or that 
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of the final interview between her and the heart-broken Arthur ; or the 
words she gasps when he is gone :— 


‘“« And blessed be the king who hath forgiven 
My wickedness to him, and left me hope 
That in mine own heart I can live down sin, 
And be his mate hereafter in the heavens 
Before high God. Ah! great and gentle lord, 
To whom my false, voluptuous pride, that took 
Full easily all impressions from below 
Would not look up, or half despised the height 
To which I would not, or I could not climb. 

Now I see thee what thou art : 

Thou art the highest and most human too.” 


Then there is the passing of Arthur; the struggle in Sir Bedivere 
between conscience and covetousness ; the giving up of the divinely- 
gifted weapon to the mysterious hand from which it came ; the slow 
movement to “the dusky barge ;”’ and how the knight saw it 


“ Pass on and on, and go 
From less to less and vanish into light.” 


Such, in bare outline, is Tennyson’s interpretation of the story of Arthur. 
Of such a life, our time and every time has need. Such a life must be 
in the very image of Him who is the Life of men. But such a life has 
to work and fight amid weak and imperfect material, with worse enemies 
near than those that are ranged in battle beyond. That such a life comes 
mysteriously among men from age to age, is one evidence that the true 
King lives, is ever gathering new knights around His table, and when 
He seems to have passed away, is only preparing to come again 

“'To overcome 
The heathen hordes, and make a realm, and reign.” 


The “blessed hope” has thus been kept burning unexpectedly in 
songs and stories from age to age, not only in such epics as Tennyson’s, 
but in such stories as a Somersetshire peasant girl still tells, when she 
points to the site of Arthur's Palace and says, that those who look 
rightly may see “through golden gates a King sitting in the midst 
of his Court.” * And in such a life as Arthur’s we see how the Church 
may influence the world. 

DuaaLp MacCot.t. 


* Strachey’s “ Morte D’Arthur,” Introduction. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF REASON IN DEALING 
WITH REVELATION. 


N his celebrated argument against miracles, Hume takes up the posi- 
tion that “our most holy religion is founded on faith, not on 
reason.” He says, “ Mere reason is insufficient to convince us of its 
veracity ; and whoever is moved by faith to assent to it, is conscious of 
a continual miracle in his own person, which subverts all the principles 
of his understanding.” On the other hand, it has come to be, to an 
alarming extent, the opinion of many, that reason is able perfectly to com- 
prehend revelation. Even some who claim to be learned in the science 
of theology, indicate, if they do not distinctly affirm, that the doctrines 
of the Bible must all be subjected to this simple test, and that whatever 
fails to commend itself to sound reason cannot be received as a Divine 
revelation. These are the two extremes between which we may hope 
to find the truth. They are the new phases of the old heresies— 
Mohammedanism on the one hand, and heathenism on the other. Lord 
Bacon says: “The religion of the heathen had no constant belief or 
confession, but left all to the liberty of argument ; and the religion of 
Mahomet, on the other side, interdicteth argument altogether.” “The 
Christian faith, as in all things, so in this, deserveth to be highly 
magnified ; holding and preserving the golden mediocrity in this point 
between the law of the heathen and the law of Mahomet, which have 
embraced the two extremes.” 

But we deny most emphatically that revelation makes no appeal to 
reason, or that it cannot stand the test of argument, conducted within 
proper limits and according to proper methods. We affirm that it is 
not a religion of blind faith, but that, from first to last, it addresses 
itself to enlightened reason. On the other hand, we claim that the 
doctrines of revelation, while not in conflict with, are yet, many of 
them, beyond the reach of human reason’; and that it is, therefore, of 
all things most unreasonable to suspend their supposed truth or falsity 
upon the decision of our limited human powers. 

To discover, if possible, what reason ought to attempt and may 
accomplish, both respecting the acceptance or rejection of revelation as 
a system, and the interpretation of that system—supposing it to be 
Divine—is the object of this paper. What can reason do, and what 
can it not do, in such a field as this? 

First, It is competent to examine the evidences upon which the 
supposed revelation rests its claims. 

Second, It is competent, within certain limits, to interpret the mean- 
ing of a revelation. The first only of these two points is considered 
in our discussion. As regards any controversy we have with Deists, 
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or Atheists, or Rationalists, or any others who deny that the Bible is of 
Divine authority, it is simply a question of evidence. As Bishop Butler 
has said, ‘‘ Objections against Christianity, as distinguished from objec- 
tions against its evidences, are frivolous.” We cannot object to the 
book as a Divine revelation, but only to the evidences upon which it 
rests its claims ; so that our subject is narrowed to the limitations of 
reason in dealing with the evidences of revelation. 

Of the two kinds of evidences, there can be no question as to the 
right of reason to deal with what the text-books call “external,” or 
historical proofs. This is a great, broad field, in which reason may claim 
to itself the largest liberty, and in which it may find for itself abundant 
opportunity for the display of its power. It is perfectly competent to 
measure and weigh the arguments drawn from without the book itself 
upon which it proposes to rest its claims. It is competent to examine 
the official seal upon the document, whether it be able to understand 
the document or not. It is for reason to determine whether or not 
Christ and His apostles wrought miracles, whether these miracles are 
capable of proof from testimony, whether natural causes are sufficient 
to account for the rapid and extensive progress of the Gospel during the 
tirst centuries of the Christian era, and whether or not prophecies have 
heen fulfilled. Such evidences as these are manifestly within the range 
of human reason. 

But does it go beyond its legitimate domain when it attempts to 
measure and weigh the internal evidences? May it venture to pass a 
judgment upon the genuineness of the document from the character of 
its teachings? Some writers upon this subject have answered this 
question in the negative. They maintain that external evidences are 
sufficient, and that the Book having established its claims upon proofs 
from without itself, it is our duty to accept it and obey its teachings, 
however these may seem to conflict with our sense of right, or our 
standard of morals. They argue, very plausibly, that our reason has 
been so sadly impaired by the Fall, that we are not in a condition to 
pass judgment upon a Divine revelation. Maintaining, as they do, that 
external proofs are abundantly sufficient, they do not admit the possi- 
bility of anything absolutely wnreasonuble in the Bible, though they are 
free to concede that there may be some things which human philosophy 
would condemn. 

But, however plausible, this is certainly an extreme position ; and 
although taken up by those who are most zealous defenders of the 
Scriptures, it can scarcely be doubted that their zeal has carried them 
too far. It seems to be almost instinctive for us to judge, on the 
ground of internal evidence, of writings claiming to be of Divine origin. 
We do not hesitate to reject the professed revelations of Joe Smith or 
of Emmanuel Swedenborg, simply upon the ground of their character. 
Nor do we stop to consider external proofs respecting the claims of the 
Koran or the Vedas. We only want to know what they are, and what 
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they teach. The very first appeal is to internal evidences, and in these 
cases this is the final appeal. So of necessity we must, within certain 
limits and restrictions, pass judgment upon the teachings of the docu- 
ment before we can admit it to the position it claims as a revelation 
from God. To discover exactly what are these limitations and restric- 
tions is not an easy task, although we may, indeed, closely approximate 
the truth, without either endangering our position or exposing to peril 
a Divine revelation. 

When we come, therefore, to examine the contents of the book, 
apart from the external evidences in its favour, we discover in it two 
distinct elements—the natural and the supernatural. The Bible refers 
frequently to mountains and rivers, to valleys and cities. It makes 
numerous references to contemporaneous history, to the manners and 
customs of the people. It treats incidentally of geography, and 
topography, and archeology. These subjects are clearly within the 
range of human comprehension, and therefore we call this the 
natural element. But in the Bible we read also of the Godhead. We 
tind references to three persons in the Godhead, and yet in such 
language as to lead to the opinion that these three are one, “ the 
same in substance, equal in power and glory.” . It treats of the atone- 
ment, of the resurrection of the body, of the endless punishment of 
the wicked, and the everlasting joy of the righteous. These are sub- 
jects that lie beyond the reach of the unaided human intellect, and 
therefore we call this the supernatural element in revelation. Now, in 
these two distinct fields, it is perfectly evident that the powers of 
reason are subject to different kinds and degrees of limitation. 

For example, in the department of the natural, it is quite competent to 
say that a book which speaks of Jerusalem as having been located upon 
the Nile or the Euphrates ; or of the region about Nazareth as a great 
treeless plain ; or of Cyrus as having been one of the Emperors of 
Rome ; or of Titus as a general in the army of Sennacherib,—it is per- 
fectly competent to say, that although, through the mistakes of scribes 
and copyists, certain numbers or names might be changed, yet a book 
so blundering in its allusions to geography, and topography, and con- 
temporary history, cannot be a Divine revelation. It is just as clear 
that we could not claim for a record, faultless in these respects, a Divine 
origin ; for, certainly, uninspired men are quite able to represent these 
things truthfully. There are other books besides the Bible that accur- 
ately describe the Holy Land, that correctly represent the condition of 
the surrounding nations, and that tell us much of what we know respect- 
ing the customs of the people. 

Dr. Thornwell has put it somewhat in this way, “In the department 
of the natural, reason may determine negatively,—but only to a limited 
extent, if at all, positively, respecting a revelation.” That is, we are 
warranted in saying that a book which contradicts the testimony of our 
own senses, and the uniform testimony of contemporaneous witnesses 
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which, in its historical parts, and its geographical and topographical 
references, is at variance with the truth—is not of Divine origin. 
But we are not warranted in saying that a book which is faultless in 
all these respects, is of Divine origin, except upon other evidence. 

The case, however, is quite different in the department of the super- 
natural. Our judgment is vastly more limited when we come to deal 
with such things as can be known only by means of revelation. 

Competent as we are to discuss the nature and forms of matter as 
found on the earth, we are certainly not so competent to discuss these 
subjects as they relate to other planets of the system. We know about 
water, for example, as a solid, as a liquid, and as a vapour. We 
believe in the possibility of sustaining animal life in the different degrees 
of temperature implied in these different conditions of this substance, 
because we have had experience to teach us. But what do we know 
about the possibility of sustaining animal life on a planet where iron 
exists in these three forms? While we cannot say that such a thing is 
possible, we certainly cannot say that it is impossible. Recent dis- 
coveries in the fields of physical science ought to teach us to be 
exceedingly guarded in our assertions respecting the possibilities of 
matter under unknown circumstances. But if we are not competent to 
argue intelligently respecting the forms of material things, and the 
existence of life on other planets somewhat like our own, how is it 
possible for us to argue intelligently respecting the moral laws and govern- 
ment of a world of which we know absolutely nothing, apart from this 
supposed Word of God? How is it possible for us to pass an intelligent 
criticism upon a revelation from an unknown world, except within cer- 
tain very clearly defined limits? How can we know beforehand what 
that revelation would be, when we are ignorant of the place from which 
it comes, and the matters of which it treats? That we are justified in 
expecting it to be consistent with itself, and moral in its teachings, in 
so far as these relate to us, will not be denied ; but, beyond this, our 
ability to criticise it cannot go. Bishop Butler says, ‘“‘ Upon supposition 
of a revelation, it is highly credible beforehand that we should be 
incompetent judges of it to a great degree.” Rey. H. R. Huckin, formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, in his Dialogues founded upon 
Butler's Analogy, says, “We must be very incompetent judges of a 
revelation, because we have no experience except that of nature to judge 
from.” It is in point to.recall the story told by Mr. Locke, in the 
chapter on “ Probability,” of the prince who had always lived in a 
warm climate, and very naturally concluded that water could never 
become a solid, since he had always observed it to be either a fluid or 
a vapour. We have had experience which makes us intelligent judges 
of a book written by man, but no such experience as would qualify us 
to be intelligent judges of a Book of which God is the Author. We may 
judge of man’s power, and of the extent of his knowledge ; but how shall 
we judge of God's power, and the extent of His knowledge ? 
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In the department of the supernatural, therefore, human reason is 
confined within narrow limits: it may speak with more confidence 
affirmatively than negatively. But the propositions laid down by Dr. 
Thornwell, as quoted above, are too strongly stated, and need to be 
qualified, as we think will appear in the course of what follows. In the 
element with which we are now dealing—viz., the supernatural—we 
may recognise a revelation by its power over the conscience. ‘“ Every 
true revelation must authenticate itself; and the only faculty through 
which its reflection of the Divine image can be manifested to us, is 
reason.” Teachings that are in the highest degree pure, that represent 
the Deity as benevolent and beneficent, that ascribe to Him only such 
attributes as are holy and good, doctrines and precepts that more than 
all others reach our sleeping consciences, and quiet our troubled spirits, 
and soothe our sorrowing hearts—these must be Divine in their origin. 
Reason would lead us to expect that, if God would make a revelation to 
man, He would certainly impress upon it these marks of His greatness, 
His goodness, and His glory. Unenlightened by the Holy Ghost, we 
may see. these things very dimly ; but, thus enlightened, we may see 
them very plainly. 

We may therefore say respecting the supernatural element, that, with 
the exception of the two tests already mentioned, we have no means of 
determining, from internal evidence, what is not a Divine revelation. 
But we may, and must reject whatever plainly contradicts itself <A 
book that is manifestly and grossly inconsistent in its teachings, cannot 
be accepted as of Divine origin. Furthermore, a book that inculcates 
bad morals cannot be from God. 

There is some difference of opinion among writers upon this subject, 
as to whether moral questions ought to be included under the head of 
the natural or the supernatural element in revelation. Dr. Thornwell, 
and (I think) the majority of those whose opinions I have seen, class 
such questions under the head of the natural, thus allowing reason a 
wider sphere of exercise. Lord Bacon, however, reckons the purity of 
the Gospel among its supernatural facts. He says, “It must be con- 
fessed that a great part of the moral law is of that perfection whereunto 
the light of nature cannot aspire.” It may not be amiss, in this con- 
nection, to quote from the article of Dr. Cairns, in a late number of The 
Catholic Presbyterian, in which, speaking of the theories of future 
punishment that have lately attracted attention, he says, ‘The topic 
is confessedly so high and wide-reaching, that no independent light of 
reason can satisfactorily settle the points which arise under it.” 

We cannot judge God as we are wont to judge men, because we 
cannot put ourselves in God’s place. Could we stand where He stands, 
and see all the involved relations as He sees them, we should have 
ground upon which to base opinion. Then, again, our views of His 
moral government are necessarily very limited. Only a small portion 
of it has ever come under our observation, and of course we cannot 
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judge of the whole by a part. We cannot form an intelligent opinion 
of a machine, after having seen but one of its wheels. We are utterly 
incompetent to decide whether or not it will perform the work for which 
it was intended, until we see the whole. How, then, can man form a 
judgment regarding the great, comprehensive, moral government of God, 
the merest fraction of which has ever come within the range of his ob- 
servation? It is just at this point that we meet the practical questions 
involved in the discussion. Within the past few years, we have become 
somewhat familiar with the agitation made by some objectors, that, if 
the Bible teaches that God deals in a certain manner with His creatures, 
then they will not believe the Bible. Most notably have men protested 
in this way against the doctrine of endless punishment. The world 
has been startled and the Church grieved by the wild statements made 
regarding this subject, on the assumption that man is qualified to judge 
of God’s dealings. 

The saintly Saurin says, ‘“‘ What surprises me, what staggers me, 
what frightens me, is, to see a diminutive creature, a little ray of light, 
glimmering through a few feeble organs, controvert a point with the 
Supreme Being, oppose the Intelligence that sitteth at the helm of the 
world, question what He affirms, dispute what He determines, appeal 
from His decisions, and even, after God hath given evidence, reject all 
doctrines that are beyond his capacity. Enter into thy nothingness, 
mortal creature! What madness animates thee? How darest thou 
pretend, thou who art but a point, thou whose essence is but an atom, 
to measure thyself with the Supreme Being, with Him whom the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain?” Is it possible that the whole scheme of 
God’s moral government, comprehending every act of the “high and 
lofty One who inhabiteth eternity,” can be measured and judged, in the 
very details of it, by finite beings whose powers of reason have been impaired 
by sin? Observation and experience ought to show us a better way. God’s 
moral government is in process of execution all about us, and we are the 
subjects of it. Do we find that, so far as we are able to investigate its work- 
ings, it is always administered according to our conceptions of right and 
wrong? On the other hand, do we not find a multitude of things 
in connection with the administration of the Divine government—so far 
as the affairs of that government come under our observation—that are 
directly in conflict with our conceptions of justice? To illustrate, 1 
will use one of the points made by Mr. Joseph Cook. “Suppose,” he 
said, “we were asked to vote for a law for the prevention of intemper- 
ance, the penalty of which would be the weakening of the judgment, 
and the gradual impairing of the powers of reason, would we agree to 
do it? Would we not resist all such enactments as cruel and inhuman ‘ 
And yet this law is executed every day, on every hand, and there is no 
apology. Suppose, again, that we were asked to vote in favour of a law 
for the prevention of intemperance, the penalty of which would be a 
disease of the nerves that would subject its victim to all conceivable 
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horrors and frightful imaginations, that would send him, a raging 
maniac, to the madhouse, or to the doom of the suicide ; would we vote 
for such a law? Would we not oppose, to the last, such an arrange- 
ment, as the most intense cruelty, as manifest inhumanity? And yet 
this law is executed, year in and year out, all over the land, and there is 
no apology. Suppose, once more, that we were asked to vote for a law for 
the prevention of intemperance, the penalty of which would be, that the 
children of the inebriate should be subjected to poverty, and disease, and 
shame. Would we agree to it? Would we not be horrified at the 
suggestion? And yet, this law is executed every day, in every com- 
munity, and there is no apology.” Such an illustration suggests a 
multitude of like character. 

We are the subjects of a government that is administered in accord- 
ance with laws which we cannot understand—laws, the operation of which 
continually perplexes us, because of the apparent injustice done to those 
upon whom they are executed. The Psalmist was greatly puzzled when 
he saw the prosperity of the wicked. “Their eyes stand out with fat- 
ness ; they have more than heart could wish.” “When I sought to 
know this, it was too painful for me, until I went into the sanctuary of 
God.” And so we find it to-day. It is only in the light of revelation 
that we get a satisfactory solution of many such problems. Almost the 
entire book of Job is devoted to the discussion of this question. It is 
among the very first of the difficult problems with which man has had 
to deal. And the conclusion to which the patriarch came is the one to 
which we too must come, “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?” Beyond the limits already pointed out, human reason is not 
competent to criticise the things that belong to God’s moral government, 
because we cannot put ourselves in the place of the “Judge of all the 
earth,” and because only the merest fraction of His government has ever 
come within range of our observation. 

Canon Farrar, in his sermon on the text, “Are there few that be 
saved ?” after making his own statement of the doctrine of endless 
punishment—to which statement we object, as a gross misrepresentation 
of the orthodox belief—cries out against it, and among other things, 
says, ‘“‘ My reason will not let me believe it.” That is, his reason will not 
let him believe that the finally impenitent are doomed “to everlasting 
sin, with no prospect of amendment, no hope of relief.” His reason 
protests against it, as horribly unjust. So far as this assertion relates 
to the doctrine as we think it is taught in the Scriptures, it may be 
asked how his reason disposes of the apparent injustice of such things 
as are seen to occur in the providence of God all around us, or how this 
reason can presume to criticise a government that is infinite and eternal 
in its reach, having to do with the relations, not of our fellow-creatures 
merely, but of the Creator and His creatures? Would he not, with the 
same vehemence, cry out against the proposal to punish the inebriate in 
his children? “My conscience, my reason, will not let me” But 1 
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mention this only by way of illustrating the mistakes into which men are 
led, by requiring of their reason such things as lie utterly beyond its 
grasp. You may as well demand of your naked eye that it shall endure 
the unclouded light of the blazing sun. 

To this conclusion, then, we must come, that, respecting the doctrine 
of Eternal Punishment, the Atonement, and such other doctrines as belong 
to the sphere of the supernatural, reason dare not reject what it cannot 
comprehend. Its duty is to apply itself to the work of interpretation, 
and not to attempt the impossible task of comprehension. If the sup- 
posed revelation is supported by external evidences that are clear and con- 
clusive, if it is not self-contradictory, and not immoral in its bearings 
upon our duties and our relations to one another, then it is our business 
simply to try to understand it, and then yield our assent to it. 

There are mysteries in revelation as in creation; and respecting these 
it is the office of reason to discover that they are, but not to discover 
how they are, or why. It is the office of reason to accept and act 
upon them, though they are not understood ; but it is not our province 
to reject and scorn them because they are not understood, or because 
they seem to conflict with our conceptions of what is right. 


W. T. Beatty. 


EARLY STRUGGLES IN THE BOHEMIAN 
CHURCH. 


FWNHE Bohemians, or Czekhs, who form a branch of the Slavonic race, 

took possession, in the fifth century, of the country which they 
at. present occupy in Central Europe. Christianity was introduced 
among them at a comparatively late period—viz., towards the close of 
the ninth century—when some Latin missionaries entered Bohemia from 
the west, but rather failed to gain the ears of the people. This aversion, 
however, was due to the fact that the form of Christianity with which 
the Bohemians had become acquainted among the neighbouring Slavonic 
nations, was but a hideous caricature. The method of “ Christianising ” 
heathen tribes, at that time followed by the rulers of the Holy Roman 
Empire, is sufficiently well known: after an unsuccessful battle, non- 
Christian nations were forced to accept baptism, backsliders were sold 
as captives to the Moors in Spain, a bishopric was erected in the con- 
quered territory, tithes and taxes were imposed, and the exercise of any 
other form of religion than the Christianity forced on the vanquished 
was effectually prevented within the new diocese by the most rigorous 
treatment. We need not wonder, then, that the Bohemians, who had 
successfully crossed swords with Dagobert and Charlemagne, scorned a 
religion of slavery. But, on the other hand, a total rejection of Christ- 
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ianity would have exposed them to continual attacks from without ; for 
the Emperors would have given them no peace till they professed the 
faith of the Cross. From their difficulty they were happily relieved by 
the arrival among them of two missionaries of the Greek Church, Cyril 
and Methodius, who had been summoned from Bulgaria. The heart of 
the nation was conquered for Christ by the preaching of the Gospel in 
the vernacular, commended and enforced by the simple manners, the 
disinterested charity, and the truly apostolic zeal of the missionaries. 
The two monks accomplished more in ten years than mighty armies 
would have effected in a century. 

The sudden success of the Greek Church in a land long before 
attached to the Bishopric of Mayence as a pars infideliwm, surprised 
and annoyed Pope Nicholas L, who at once summoned the foreign 
“intruders” before him. They obeyed, and, once in his hands, were 
prevailed upon to acknowledge his supremacy, and to adopt the Latin 
language for use in their Slavonian Liturgy ; this, however, they did 
merely for the sake of peace. On the death of Cyril soon afterwards, 
Methodius was once more summoned to Rome to reassure the Pope of 
his loyalty ; and though he returned with a bishop’s staff, he was accom- 
panied by a Latin suffragan who embittered his latter days. And now, 
having once put her foot upon the soil, Rome never allowed it to slip 
away from under her. 

The Greek Church, however, flourished for a time side by side with 
the Romish, whose representatives, the bishops, were all foreigners and 
avaricious men, and thus rather repelled than attracted the people. 
The Roman Church, in fact, was despised, and its clergy held in dis- 
repute ; the Greek priests married, and disregarded the Latin Liturgy ; 
the congregations read the Gospel translated by Cyril, and sang hymns 
in their native tongue. But the zeal and energy of Bishop Adalbert 
went far to change all this. For, though he failed in his determined 
attempt to rid the Church of these “abominations,” the monasteries which 
he founded, or which were instituted after his death, became centres of 
increasing influence for Rome, against which the one Slavonic monastery 
at Sdzava, powerful though it was, proved of little avail. When their 
strength had grown sufficiently to give them confidence, the Latin bishops, 
armed with letters of Papal authority, boldly seized all the Greek churches 
outside the institution at Sdzava, and forbade the use of the Slavonic 
Liturgy (1059). This undisguised attack on religious liberty, so plainly 
showing the real spirit and design of the Latin Church, roused a valiant 
champion of the endangered cause—King Vratislav, who joined the 
Emperor, Henry IV., against Pope Gregory VII. But the death of the 
king left the old Church without a protector: Sizava was taken, the 
Slavonian books found in it were consumed in the flames, the rest of the 
churches were closed, and the priests turned adrift to beg or starve (1097). 

Another and later step taken by Rome, in order to attain supremacy, 
was the demand that the Church in Bohemia should be recognised as 
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wholly distinct from, and independent of, the State. Up till that time 
the bishops had been under royal jurisdiction ; but all at once, Bishop 
Andrew, a native Churchman of Adalbert’s stamp, demanded release 
from it for himself, the lower clergy, and the tenants of Church property ; 
he further refused to pay taxes, forbade the clergy to accept any royal 
appointments, and altogether acted like an independent king within the 
kingdom. The Pope confirmed the bishop’s claims, whereupon the king 
vindicated his right to enforce the submission of refractory subjects. 
King Oscar I. was no mere puppet to be played with, even in the hands 
of Innocent III. ; he paid little regard to the arrogant bishop, whom he 
treated as an ordinary subject. Then the Pope hurled a ban against 
him, and cast an interdict upon the land. But the dauntless king forced 
open the churches, and seized the estates of the bishop, who found 
the ground so hot beneath his feet that he fled to Rome. The contest 
continued seven years, at the end of which the Pope changed his bold 
and authoritative tones for a more gentle and persuasive style of address, 
by which he gained his end. It was finally agreed that the Church 
should remain wholly independent, while the bishop was to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the king. It was this unbridled arrogance and pride 
of the Romish clergy that form the reason for the severe measures 
adopted by the Bohemian reformers of the fifteenth century—viz., the 
subjection of the clergy to the jurisdiction of the ordinary secular 
tribunals, the confiscation of Church property, and the prohibition to 
acquire wealth. 
The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries witnessed extraordinary 
changes in Bohemia. The old native customs and laws gave way to 
those of Western Europe, foreign settlers entered the country; and soon 
after the fatal battle of Marchfeld, and the sad fall of the great rival of 
tudolph of Hapsburg, a foreign dynasty took possession of the throne, 
and brought Bohemia into close connection with the rest of Europe. 
Bohemian princes sat on the thrones of France and England, and the 
imperial crown adorned the heads of Bohemian kings. Under the 
Luxemburg dynasty, there ripened and burst forth those events which 
shook the Papal throne. The extravagances of the blind King John, 
who led the flower of the Bohemian chivalry to an early grave at Cressy, 
had a salutary effect upon the mind of his son Charles, the much 
slandered Emperor of Germany, but the much blessed King of Bohemia, 
that calls his reign her golden age. Whatever opinion may be formed 
regarding his character, certainly the friend of Petrarca, the father of the 
“good Queen Anne,” and the founder of the University of Prague 
(1348) was no Popish monarch. He gathered together the last linger- 
ing remnants of the Slavonian Church, and built them a refuge in Prague; 
the Bible was read in his household ; and the Beghards, who, even during 
the lifetime of Otokar IL, had become odious to the Pope, lived un- 
molested under his sceptre. 
The Forerunners of Huss.—Charles delighted in drawing around 
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him, in Prague, men of the highest excellence. Among these was 
Conrad of Waldhausen, an Augustinian monk and famous revival preacher, 
who certainly found the capital of Bohemia a sphere affording ample 
scope for the exercise of his powers. There, perhaps to a greater extent 
than anywhere else, were to be found all kinds of iniquity, arising from 
the corruption of the Church before the Reformation. But no form of 
evil was secure from Conrad’s attack. He scourged public vices un- 
sparingly, exposed the rottenness and excrescences of the Church, and 
stung with his reproaches the lazy monks, the ‘nuisance of Christendom,” 
as he called them. His words fell on a fertile soil, and his sermons, 
passing from one hand to another, opened many a heart to Divine truth. 
He was followed by his convert Milich, who was still more powerful and 
influential as a preacher, being able to speak three languages, and some- 
times to deliver four or five addresses in a day, in different churches. 
Milich may justly be called the father of modern home-missions ; he was 
always busy among the poor and destitute, the widows and orphans, the 
sick and prisoners. The king granted him a quarter of the city called 
Venetia, notorious for its orgies : this Milich rebuilt, re-named it Jeru- 
salem, and opened in it an asylum for penitents. With what tearful 
anxiety did he watch over them, lest they should relapse into sin! And 
when any did fall again, with what prayerful solicitude did he seek 
their restoration! Well might it be said that through him the Lord 
changed Prague, the Babylon of abominations, into Jerusalem, the city 
set on a hill. He died at Avignon, a prisoner in the hands of the 
Pope, 1374. 

The third of this group, Tanovsky, the pupil and successor of Milich, 
was more of a writer on Church-reform than a practical reformer : his 
views are set forth in a fragmentary work “On the Rules of the Old 
and New Testaments,” from which the following remarks are worth 
quoting :—‘ The law of the Holy Ghost, as contained in the Bible, is 
the all-sufficient rule of the Church ; all human institutions and tradi- 
tions should be cast out as weeds that Jesus did not plant. The sole 
method of salvation is regeneration by the Holy Spirit through faith in 
Jesus Christ, and this is wholly the gift of God’s mercy. By this faith, 
every one has free and immediate access to the Divine mercy-seat ; and 
those who know and use this liberty form the true Church of Christ, 
His body.” Taking his stand upon these principles, he rejected the 
worship of images, relics, and saints, urged communion in both kinds, 
defended the use of the vernacular in public worship, pressed the priests 
to study the Scriptures, opposed monasticism, deplored the wealth of 
the Church as the source of its corruptions, and denounced the hierarchy 
as an invention of Antichrist. As with prophetic confidence, he ex- 
claims, in one of his addresses, “I do believe that everything of human 
mould in the Church will be uprooted from its lowest depths, and cease 
to exist, and that God alone will be exalted, and His Word abide for 
ever. The time, too, for this is at hand.” 
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The promulgation of such sentiments was evidently fraught with the 
greatest danger. Tanovsky was reprimanded, and was weak enough to 
make partial recantation. Yet how seldom were such courageous words 
heard within the Roman Church! And what a contrast is presented 
between this obscure magister of Genoa, and the doctors and princes of 
the Church, who spoke, indeed, of reformation, but cunningly avoided 
touching the real cause of evil—the corrupt doctrine in the Church ! 
Their names are surrounded with shining lustre, while his is scarcely 
known. But he died in peace (1391), comforting his soul with the 
thought that there were some listening to his words who would after- 
wards occupy his place, and carry on the work; nor did his hopes 
remain unrealised. Lukas of Prague aptly calls these early reformers 
cocks that ‘crowed in sight of the rising sun,” and we know that their 
stirring notes roused many minds. The power in their words was felt 
by the nation hungering after spiritual food, and suffering under the 
iron grasp of the hierarchy, who were already in possession of two-thirds 
of the land; while their ideas were popularised by Thomas Hitay, 
whose writings penetrated to the most distant village of the kingdom, 
so that crowds of eager hearers were drawn from all quarters to the 
capacious Bethlehem chapel in Prague, built by two admirers of Milich 
for the express purpose of bringing the Gospel to bear on the masses of 
the people. Then was the time of sowing: next generation saw the 
reaping. 

John Huss, 1369-1415.—The Reformation in Bohemia has been 
variously regarded by different minds. Some deny its value, others its 
genuineness ; some view it as merely a national brawl, others as an out- 
burst of religious fanaticism : but, though each of these views contains 
some degree of truth, it was nevertheless a real Reformation. The great 
movements, indeed, which took place later, under Luther and Calvin, 
overshadow the work in Bohemia, but both Calvin and Luther owed 
much to it. And then, beneath the stormy, surging, and foaming sur- 
face, there flowed an under-current of the most exquisite sweetness and 
freshness. The same might be said regarding the character of John Huss 
himself, whom some modern historians decry, and charge with ignorance, 
pride, insolence, and national bigotry. But if we only bear in mind the 
nature of those times and the character of his adversaries ; if, further, 
we consider that he had to endure the first fierce shock of the stupendous 
power of the papacy, and that everything depended on his unswerving 
firmness in the struggle, then what are sometimes regarded as defects in 
his character must rather appear as excellencies. To infer from his 
title magister that he was comparatively ignorant, is an utter perversion 
of the truth. For he was, in fact, a profound scholar; he was twice 
appointed rector of the University ; and he was certainly equal, if not 
superior, to his judges, D’Ailly and Gerson. Whoever would stigmatise, 
as mere stubbornness, the loyal devotion shown by Huss to what he 
regarded as the truth, must have very strange ideas of human character. 
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Nor could mere pride or vainglory have made him ascend the stake. 
But his faithfulness even to death has for ever endeared him to all pure 
hearts, and encouraged his followers in the same path. He did not, 
indeed, withdraw from the corrupt Church of Rome; but this was 
because, being yet without the bitterly disappointing experience which 
lay before him, he confidently believed that the whole Church would 
return to her ancient simplicity and purity, and that those who joined 
in the cry for reformation would really aid in the work. Like a true 
reformer, he pointed to the Scriptures as the only rule of faith and life, 
and regulated his own conduct by his creed. An intense patriot, 
too, he was nevertheless most catholic in his Christianity. Thus, 
Germans and Poles worshipped in his congregation with Bohemians ; 
in prison, he wrote tracts for his German jailer, and played with 
his children. And finally, his piety was of the most refined and 
elevated type. No coarse expressions ever passed his lips ; amid the 
wildest storms of civil war, his name was held in honour even by those 
who were opposed to him, so that the Jesuit Balbinus was constrained 
to say, “‘ His pure morality, his earnest life, his care-lined countenance, 
his sympathetic kindness, breathed with more wondrous power than all 
the eloquence that issued from his lips.” 

Huss had not yet reached the age of thirty when he was called to 
occupy a chair of theology ; and four years later, he was first chosen 
rector of the University, which then numbered 30,000 students, 200 
doctors, and 500 bachelors ; at the same time he was appointed preacher 
at Bethlehem. His severe soul-struggles are over now ; his views have 
become clear and settled, and he is an earnest ambassador for Christ. 
His doctrine is, that the Scriptures are the only rule of faith and life ; 
that there is a predestination unto eternal life ; that, though a tran- 
substantiation takes place in the celebration of the Eucharist, we receive 
Christ only spiritually, by faith. God alone forgives sins, through faith 
in Jesus. The true Catholic Church is invisible, and its Head is Christ. 
The manly boldness with which he propounded his views, the severity 
with which he reproved every kind of falsehood in heart and life, and the 
earnestness with which he pressed salvation on his hearers, won the 
hearts of every class. Against him, however, stood a strong array of 
German doctors and prelates. In the University, where the students 
were divided between both parties, and where, as might have been 
expected, the first blow was struck, the immediate subject of dispute 
was the teaching of Wiclif and its consequences. Huss, who had been 
acquainted since 1391 with the views of the English reformer, gave full 
scope to their promulgation during his term of office as rector. But at 
next election, when the Germans commanded thrice the number of 
Bohemian votes, and chose a rector of their own nation, Wiclif's philo- 
sophy was condemned, forty-five articles being selected from his writings 
and pronounced heretical, in spite of their defence by the Bohemians. 
The occurrence of unexpected events prevented the matter from 
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resting here. In the Brandenburg village of Vilsnak, the priests found 
a wafer with red spots, which they gave out as the real blood of Jesus. 
Crowds of pilgrims were of course attracted to the place. Thereupon 
Huss wrote an able tract “On the Blood of Jesus,” which roused public 
indignation against the deceit and avarice of the priests. Then, in the 
midst of the controversy, Nicolaus Faulfisch arrived from Oxford with a 
letter testifying to the orthodoxy of Wiclif. Encouraged by this document 
—which, however, with its seals, was a forgery, though no one then knew 
this—the Bohemians protested against the forty-five articles ; while the 
German doctors, finding themselves so fiercely assailed by Huss in his tract, 
sought shelter behind the authority of the Church. Archbishop Hasen- 
burg endeavoured to calm the storm by instituting a court of inquiry ; 
but King Venceslaus, influenced by Huss, prevented him from carrying 
out this proposal, bidding him not meddle with the university, but rather 
look after his clergy. Hasenburg complied, and, in a Synod held 17th 
July, 1408, declared that there was no heresy in the kingdom. 
Emboldened by the protection of the king, whose whole conduct, how- 
ever, may possibly for ever remain an inexplicable problem, and taking 
advantage of the fact that the German doctors had now gone over to the 
side of Gregory XII., the king’s adversary, and had likewise suspended 
Huss from the discharge of his office at Bethlehem, the Bohemians 
resolved to get rid of the obnoxious majority. They petitioned the king 
to change the relative numbers of German and Bohemian votes in the 
university, and obtained this request ; but their cause did not otherwise 
prosper as they had hoped. In his usual clamorous way, and with his 
deep-rooted aversion to every kind of trouble, the king assailed Huss 
with the ominous words, “It is thou and thy friend Jerome who provoke 
the disturbances ; and if those whose business it is, do not crop you, I 
myself must needs yet make a bonfire of you.” The friends of Huss at 
court managed the matter of the votes, so that the Germans left Prague. 
It has often been made ground of reproach against Huss that he 
expelled the Germans from the university. But the question of nation- 
ality was not involved ; the points in dispute were the doctrines of 
Wiclif; and the cause of reform was always at a disadvantage so 
long as it was possible for the foreign majority to keep it in check. 
Besides, the Germans were not really expelled ; they left of their own 
accord as soon as they lost their power as a majority, and perceived 
that the Roman cause was lost. The clergy, too, we may well believe, 
regarded the change as a weakening of popery ; for now they came 
forward in defence of their interests with a recklessness that might have 
destroyed all hopes of a reformation, had not the truth already taken 
deep hold in the hearts of the people. 

The real leader of the Romish party in Bohemia was, not Hasenburg, 
but rather John the Iron, bishop of Leitomischl. This prelate ciearly 
perceived the end aimed at by the Wiclifites, and did everything he 
could to check their progress. He persuaded the archbishop to revoke 
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his declaration of 1408, to reassert the right of superintending the 
university—which had now become wholly Wiclifite—to condemn anew 
the forty-five articles, to suspend Huss altogether from preaching, and 
to demand from the magisters such works of Wiclif as they had in their 
possession, that they might be purged of heresy. The books were given 
up, and purged on a pile, while the priests sang the Te Dewm, and the 
bells rang out a peal of rejoicing. Huss laid a protest against this 
method of purging books, first before Pope Gregory XII., then with 
Alexander V., and finally with John XXIIL, but they gave no heed to 
his appeal. Then he turned to the king, who, now reconciled to him, 
sentenced the archbishop to indemnify the magisters for their heavy loss, 
many of the books having been very precious manuscripts, in costly 
bindings with gold and gems. Hasenburg, enraged at being asked to 
pay the bill of costs for John the Irons’ expensive zeal, cast an interdict 
over Prague. Huss now intervened ; and such was still his freedom 
from suspicion of others, such his confidence that the Pope would 
approve of his endeavours after reformation, and condemn the action of 
the archbishop, that he besought the Pontiff to raise the interdict, in 
the full assurance that this course would be followed. It was only after 
his two friends, Yesenizze and Cardinal, who had gone in support of his 
petition to Rome, were there cast into prison, while he himself was ex- 
communicated as the ringleader of a rebellion (1411), that his eyes were 
opened. But what would have been his surprise, had he known that 
secret instructions from Rome had been placed in the hands of the 
bishop of Leitomischl, giving directions how to maintain Roman interests, 
and commanding that, if these means should be successful, the Chapel 
of Bethlehem should be destroyed and Huss burned as a heretic! For 
the time, however, the scheme was frustrated. For, an assembly of 
distinguished foreigners met that year at the Court of Prague to discuss 
the quarrels between the Pope and the Emperor ; and, to begin with, 
they also wished to settle the differences between the archbishop and 
the university. Huss presented a confession of his faith which satisfied 
the prelate, who, in return, wrote a letter to be sent to the Pope, certi- 
fying that there was no heresy in Bohemia, and hence no reason for 
continuing the interdict lying over Prague, and the excommunication of 
Huss. Everything seemed to promise well. But the weak and plastic 
archbishop, allowing himself to be moulded and led by the Iron bishop, 
left Prague, destroyed the letter for the Pope, and fled to Hungary. He 
did not long survive his moral defeat ; with his death the interdict 
ceased ; and Huss took no further concern about his excommunication. 
He and his friends, now convinced that the opposition they had 
encountered was but dictated by hatred of the truth, clung more firmly 
to the Gospel now freely preached. The Chapel of Bethlehem especially 
became the resort of inquiring minds ; all classes flocked to hear. 

In Rome, nobody believed the Bohemian professions of orthodoxy ; for 
the king’s extreme anxiety to maintain the good repute of his realm was 
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very evident to all. Hence, no one can tell to what measures the Pope 
would have resorted, had he not been already occupied with the war 
against Naples, and in want of means to carry it on. To obtain these, 
the Pontiff resorted to the sale of Indulgences (1412); but the arrival of 
his agents in Prague roused Huss, who denounced this form of simony 
in discourses which are perhaps the ablest he ever delivered, and most 
fully display his great powers of mind and heart. The public excitement 
reached its height when his friend Jerome also came forward with his 
heart-stirring appeals ; his words so enraptured the students that they 
carried him to his house. Some days later, a swarm of students, headed 
by a courtier, formed a procession through the streets, in which they held 
up the sale of Indulgences to public contempt, and concluded by burning 
copies of the Papal bull outside the city. Though the king, it is said, 
laughed at what was done, he held the magistrates bound to prevent a 
similar occurrence. This body, still Romish in sentiment, caused three 
young men to be seized for having publicly interrupted and ridiculed 
some preachers of Indulgences shortly afterwards. The offenders were 
tortured, and hastily sentenced to death. As soon as Huss heard of this, 
he lost not a moment in endeavouring to save them: “If they be guilty,” 
said he, “I am guilty too ; let me share their punishment.” The whole 
city was so excited that the magistrates, fearing an outbreak, besought 
Huss to appease the masses ; but only a few hours after he had succeeded 
in effecting this, the three culprits were led out, under a military escort, 
to the place of execution. Crowds of people instantly thronged the 
streets once more, and threatened to tear the prisoners from the hands 
of the officers, who, finding themselves unable to proceed further, gave 
the signal, and the men were beheaded in the streets. Yells of indigna- 
tion, mingled with sobs, burst from the multitude ; women darted for- 
wari to dip their kerchiefs in the warm blood, and presented themselves 
to be bound and executed, as those who, equally with the murdered 
three, contemned the Papal Indulgences ; and many were actually seized 
and tortured. These bloody deeds cut the last ties which held the two 
parties together ; they roused, too, that intense enthusiasm and heroism 
for the faith which soon became so conspicuous. But they also sifted 
the adherents of Huss. The weak and timid, appalled at the sight of 
the naked sword and the blood, and alarmed for their safety, withdrew ; 
and to put themselves right again with Mother Church, they drew up and 
signed six articles of faultless orthodoxy, which they were even bold 
enough to present before the reformers for subscription. Scouted and 
scorned by the more faithful, they went wholly over to the side of the 
Pope, John XXIII., who once more laid the city under interdict, excom- 
municated Huss, and decreed the destruction of Bethlehem. Some armed 
ruffians actually thronged into the chapel during worship, and threatened 
the life of Huss, who felt himself obliged to leave Prague. But before doing 
so, he published his famous “ Appeal to Christ ;” then he withdrew to 
the south of Bohemia, to preach and to translate the Scriptures. 
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In Prague, meanwhile, all was gloom. The churches were closed, 
and every kind of religious service was suspended, the lazy priests being 
only too glad that the interdict was renewed. This state of matters 
soon provoked the wrath of the king, who commanded the archbishop 
to call a Synod for inquiring into the grounds of dispute and restoring 
peace to the Church. The Synod met in 1413; but so far from 
effecting what the king desired, it only revealed more plainly the 
impassable gulf between the parties. The Romanists presented a 
memorial in which they stated that their opponents were setting up a 
new rule of faith, the Scriptures, which contradict the Roman Church ; 
and, since every true Christian ought to obey that Church, Huss and 
his followers should be punished. The reformers, on the other hand, 
required that they should be allowed the most perfect freedom in 
preaching the Gospel ; that the compromise agreed upon by Hasenburg 
and Huss in 1411 should be ratified ; that Huss should be invited to 
the Synod ; that Scripture alone should be made the test of orthodoxy 
and heresy ; that the National Church should be made free and 
independent ; and that an embassy should be sent to Rome, at the 
expense of the clergy, for the purpose of clearing Bohemia from the 
charge of heresy, and for the removal of the interdict. It was at last 
agreed to appoint an impartial committee, whose decision should be 
binding, at least on all the members of the University, under a fine of 
£200 and banishment. But the arrangement proved futile. Exception 
was taken by the Papists even to the preamble of the agreement. 

Every one knows the deplorable state of the Church after the Council 
of Pisa (1409), the general demand for reformation, the great expecta- 
tions formed regarding the Council of Constance, the disappointment 
which succeeded it. Were it not for the dire proceedings of the 6th of 
July, 1415, and their awful issues, as well as the promulgation of the 
new doctrine that faith must not be kept with heretics, the Council 
of Constance would rank among the most abortive of ecclesiastical 
assemblies. The Emperor Sigismund, brother and successor of Venceslaus, 
specially invited Huss to attend and clear himself of the imputations 
laid to his charge. In spite of the strongest dissuasions by his friends, 
the reformer accepted the invitation, relying on a safe-conduct from 
the Emperor, who, however, had long since made himself renowned 
as utterly faithless and vicious. Huss, indeed, had forebodings of his 
sad fate: he knew that his Bohemian enemies clustered round that 
monster of iniquity, Pope John XXIII. ; but he trusted for support and 
protection in the righteousness of his cause, and the power of Divine 
truth. He returned to Prague in order to provide himself with testi- 
monials and take leave of his congregation, to which he addressed a 
farewell letter in these terms : “ Faithful and beloved brethren, you know 
that I have never taught you anything but the Word of God and Christ, 
or sought anything but your salvation. Stand fast in the truth. Iam 
about to face my enemies, but I trust my God and Saviour that, accord- 
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ing to His promise and through your prayers, He will grant me wisdom 
and eloquence to resist them, and give me strength to endure imprison- 
ment, torture, and even death itself. Pray that He may grant me His 
Spirit, and keep me in His truth, and that my death may glorify His 
name. It is not likely that you shall see me again in Prague. But 
should the Lord permit me to return, how joyfully shall we then follow 
His law! If I should not return, we shall meet in His eternal glory.” 
Committed by the king to the care of three barons, and accompanied 
by a splendid retinue, Huss started for Constance on the 11th of October, 
1414. In the streets and the gate through which he had to pass, many 
were the friends who gathered to catch the last glimpse of his face. We 
will not follow him to Constance, to his prison, through his trials and 
sufferings, or to the burning stake which he ascended on the 4th of 
July, 1415, where he continued invoking the name of his Saviour till 
smoke and flame choked his utterance: the facts are too well known to 
require repetition here. He died the victim of falsehood, faithlessness, 
hatred, and cruelty, having been sentenced before he was judged. No 
witnesses were called in his favour, and every attempt at defence was 
overborne by the ery, “ Recant!” Like a lamb in the midst of wolves, 
he looked up to his Master, with tears in his eyes, praying for strength 
and faithfulness to endure. His prayer was answered, and he died a 
glorious martyr-death. On the sinking of the fire, his charred remains 
were seen still attached by the chains which had bound him to the beam. 
At nightfall, the ashes, together with a considerable portion of the soil 
in which the stake had been fixed, were thrown into a cart and cast 
into the Rhine. 
VINCENT DusEK. 


HEROES OF THE REFORMATION. 


I.—THE VICAR OF DOLLAR. 


“ Criste’s lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taught, and first he followed it himselve.”—Cuaucer. 


BOUT a mile and a-half from the spot where the village of Dollar 
nestles under the shadow of the sweet green Ochils, the winding 
Devon is spanned by a bridge, which bears this inscription :— 

“Sacred to the memory of Thomas Forrest, the worthy Vicar of 
Dollar, who, among other acts of benevolence, built this bridge. He 
died a martyr, A.D. 1538.” The story of the village priest, whose good 
work is thus commemorated, we shall now relate. 

Once upon a time, there arose a rebellion in the monastery of St. 
Colme’s Inch, in the Firth of Forth. If ever people could lead perfectly 
calm and peaceful lives, one would think the monks might have done 
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so in that tiny island, where there was no room for any one but them- 
selves, and nothing to disturb them but the sound of the sea. It 
seems, however, that they found excitement enough in their own 
affairs to make up for the absence of information about those of other 
people ; and, having no great events to trouble them, they managed to 
keep up a very lively interest in small ones. In their monotonous days, 
meal-times naturally became of the most profound importance ; and an 
abbot, who was suspected of failing in his duty of providing for their 
enjoyment, roused the indignation of the brethren to a proportionable 
extent. The unpopular dignitary was, however, a person well able to 
sustain his authority, and treated the dissatisfaction of his subordinates 
in the peremptory, contemptuous fashion of a schoolmaster silencing the 
murmurs of a set of unruly boys. Finding them, one day, studying the 
rules of the foundation, with intent to prove him in the wrong, he 
calmly took the book from them, and presented them instead with the 
works of St. Augustine, which he ironically recommended as more suit- 
able for their perusal. It was scarcely to be expected that the aggrieved 
brothers should take kindly to the reading thus proposed to them ; they 
had wanted to find out their proper and legal allowance of good things 
to eat, and the book that had been given them told of very different 
matters. Nevertheless, one canon carried the volume with him to his 
cell, and—to the surprise of the energetic abbot, doubtless, as much as 
of any one else—studied it, and found treasures therein. ‘“O happy 
and blessed was that book !” said Thomas Forrest, many a time in after 
days. For, to the monk of the sixteenth century, the bishop of the 
fourth, being dead, yet spoke, and the words written under sunny 
southern skies woke new life in the islet of the northern seas. 

The truth which Dean Thomas learned he made haste to tell his 
brethren, and the younger canons embraced it with enthusiasm, although 
the elder ones looked on with indifference or dislike. ‘The old bottles 
would not hold the new wine,” said the preacher himself in explanation. 
But his influence in the monastery was so great that the abbot, whose 
strong will had effectually quelled the late disturbance, felt himself again 
called upon to enforce order. This he tried at first to do by bestowing 
some testy, though apparently not ill-meant, advice upon Thomas 
Forrest, to the effect that he had much better pretend at least to be 
like other people. ‘‘ Will you say as they say, and keep your mind to 
yourself, and save yourself?” “I thank your lordship,” was the 
answer, “you are a friend to my body, but not to my soul. Before I 
deny a word I have spoken, you shall first see this body of mine blow 
away with the wind in ashes.” Such words might be taken literally in 
those days, and the abbot must have thought it no unlikely thing that 
the stout-hearted canon, who refused to be snubbed, should end in 
being burned. For the safety and good name of the community under 
his charge, therefore, the best course to be taken was to expel the 
dangerous member without drawing public attention to the fact. Forrest 
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was appointed vicar of the quiet parish of Dollar, where it was supposed 
he would be out of harm’s way, or where, at least, his peculiar opinions 
could no longer bring suspicion on the orthodoxy of Inchcolme. 

With quaint particularity of detail, the life of the country minister 
of 300 years ago is described to us on the authority of his servant 
Andrew Kirkie. Every morning, we are told, he rose at six, and 
studied till the eleven o’clock dinner ; and the evening hours he again 
gave up to his books, “ burning candle till bed-time””—which seems to 
have been thought a rare thing—on the winter nights. With the 
Epistle to the Romans (ever the armoury of the Reformers), he made 
himself familiar, in the Latin language, that he might be prepared to 
defend his doctrines when they were called in question, as he knew 
they would be, sooner or later. In the afternoons he went out to visit 
his people, carrying bread and cheese for the poor in the sleeves of his 
gown, along with his copy of the gospels. Probably, he studied his 
book as he went ; for we are told that at nights, when the door was shut 
and the day’s work done, he would sometimes repeat to his servant 
Andrew as many as three chapters of the Bible, which he had learned 
by heart since the morning. Every Sunday he preached in the church ; 
telling his hearers, in words they could understand, how the Son of God 
lived and died for sinful men, and is now risen again and reigning in 
heaven, an intercessor at once more pitiful and more powerful than 
saint or virgin could ever be. When the “ pardoners” came to drive their 
disgraceful trade in Dollar, the vicar used to tell his parishioners that 
to let them think that they could buy remission of sins with money, 
would only be to deceive them. ‘‘There is no pardon can come to us 
from the Pope, or any other, but only by the blood of Christ,” said 
Thomas Forrest, speaking out as boldly as if Hamilton and others in 
Scotland had not lately lost their lives for saying the like. 

The usual clerical perquisites were not exacted in that favoured 
parish ; but the understanding between pastor and congregation was so 
good, that Dean Thomas could boast, with tender pride, that his people 
would gladly give him anything they had, as he was willing to share his 
goods with them. His purse was ever open to the wants of the poor ; 
and for the convenience of his far-away parishioners coming to church, 
he caused the bridge to be erected which still bears his name. The 
sick had his kindliest care, nor were the little children forgotten ; he 
composed a catechism which the young were to learn, and the hearing 
of which might profit the old. “Indeed,” says Calderwood, “ it con- 
verted many in the country round about.” 

Thus the old chroniclers, careless and ignorant as they were of art, 
unconsciously give us a portrait which vividly recalls the exquisite 
picture of the country parson made immortal by Chaucer’s genius. At 
the time when the lives of so many priests were a scandal, and their 
titles a mockery, here, at least, was one who gave “this noble example” 
unto his flock, “ that first he wrought, and after that he taught.” Thomas 
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Forrest was indeed a “ shepherd and no mercenary ;” and through the 
storms of war and wild ambition which desolated the country around, 
we catch a glimpse of his parish as a place of green fields and still 
waters, where the good pastor lovingly led his sheep, and they fed in 
sunlight and in peace. Alas! that the ideal life was roughly brought 
to an end, and the faithful keeper of the flock so soon smitten down at 
his post! But He who watches over Israel slumbers not nor sleeps ; 
the Chief Shepherd, whose own the sheep are, knows them all by name. 
Thomas Forrest, and the souls he got for his hire, have not been lost ; they 
have all long since been gathered together into the fold above, where, in 
a sweeter land than the fair Devon valley, they have found everlasting rest. 

We have no exact means of knowing how many years the vicar 
was allowed to carry on his work, but the first signs of coming trouble 
appeared in a summons to an interview with the Bishop of Dunkeld, 
in whose diocese his parish was situated. Some friars—very likely the 
indulgence-mongers whose trade he had spoiled—made complaint to the 
higher authority, that Thomas Forrest brought the clerical office into 
disrepute by not taking his dues from the people, as well as by opening 
up the mysteries of religion to them in the vulgar tongue. The con- 
versation on the subject, characterised as it is by naive stupidity on 
the bishop’s side, and humorous earnestness on that of the vicar, is 
sufficiently curious. 

“My joy, Dean Thomas,” began the bishop, “I love you well, and 
therefore I must give you counsel how you shall guide and rule yourself.” 
To which Dean Thomas replied, as in duty bound, “I thank your lord- 
ship heartily.” The bishop then went on to express his regret that the 
vicar neglected the universal and excellent custom, so beneficial to 
churchmen, of demanding the cow, and the “ uppermost cloth” from the 
bed, whenever a parishioner died. The vicar made answer drily, that 
his people were scarcely likely to complain on that account; they and 
he “agreed right well,” he said ; there was “no discord” among them. 
“My joy, Dean Thomas,” repeated the bishop as he turned to the other 
point of the accusation, “it is too much to preach every Sunday, for in 
so doing you make the people think that we should preach likewise ! 
It is enough for you, when you find any good epistle, or any good 
gospel, that setteth forth the liberty of Holy Church, to preach that, 
and let the rest be.” 

“ Your Lordship sayeth it is too much to preach every Sunday,” said 
the plain-spoken vicar. ‘Indeed, I think it is too little, and would also 
wish that your lordship did the like.” ‘Nay, nay, Dean Thomas,” 
interrupted his lordship hastily, “let that be! We are not ordained to 
preach.” ‘Your lordship biddeth me preach when I find a good 
epistle, or a good gospel,” continued the Dean, with undaunted 
composure, “Truly, my lord, I have read the New Testament and the 
Old, and all the epistles and gospels ; and among them all, I could never 
find any evil epistle, or any evil gospel. But if your lordship will show 
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me the good epistles and gospels, and the evil epistles and gospels, then 
I shall preach the good and omit the evil.” 

At this the bishop exclaimed, with honest fervour, “I thank my God 
I never knew what the Old and New Testament was!” Finally, he 
dismissed Thomas Forrest with a threat, which produced not a whit 
more effect than his fatherly admonitions had done. ‘Go your way, 
and let be all these phantasies, or you will repent it, when you may not 
mend it!” “I trust my cause be just in the presence of God,” said 
Dean Thomas calmly, “and therefore I care not much what follows.” 

Thus the vicar returned to his parish, leaving the bishop with some novel 
matter for reflection, though it is unlikely that his lordship ever spent 
much of his time in that way. Nevertheless, it seems plain that in the 
thing which served him for a soul, there henceforth slept a dull hatred 
for Thomas Forrest, which only needed the touch of a more powerful will 
than his own to rouse it into activity. 

The friends of the Gospel had a brief time of rejoicing in the summer 
of 1537, when King James brought proudly home, as his bride, the niece 
and adopted child of the pious Queen of Navarre. But all the high 
hopes that had been set on Madeleine of France died with her ere six 
weeks were over, and while the nation mourned with their monarch in 
weeds of woe, the prelates triumphed at the prospect of a new lease of 
power for themselves. Nor were they wrong ; for, in less than a year, 
the fickle James, forgetting the gentle girl who loved the Evangel, had 
flung himself again into the arms of the priests, and chosen for his second 
wife a daughter of the bloody and bigoted house of Guise. About the 
same time, David Beaton was made a cardinal, and the persecution, which 
had slackened for a year or two, was begun again with fresh vigour. 

If Thomas Forrest had chosen to flee from the coming evil, he would 
have had ample time and warning ; for the storm broke first on the 
heads of his friends. Between Dollar and Stirling stands the village of 
Tullibody, and further still to the west, the links of Forth entwine the 
Abbey of Cambuskenneth, built and endowed by that king of Scotland 
who was a “sair saunt for the crown.” The vicar of Tullibody, and two 
at least of the brethren at Cambuskenneth, shared Forrest’s opinions ; 
the first, indeed, departed further than Dean Thomas had ever done 
from the practices of the Romish Church, for he had the boldness to 
marry 2 widow in the village, and celebrate his bridal feast during the 
time of Lent. Vengeance, though delayed, was terrible when it came. 
The audacious priest was condemned to perpetual confinement, and 
actually walled up in his prison ; but, happily for him, an affectionate 
and enterprising kinsman broke a way of exit, “ with crowbars and other 
instruments,” and he fled to England. After him went first one and 
then another of the canons from the abbey, barely escaping with their 
lives. It was suspected that one of them had concealed himself in the 
manse of Dollar, to which he had been wont to resort ; but ere search 
could be made for him there, the fugitive monk was beyond the reach 
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of his enemies. Thomas Forrest doubtless indulged in some quiet 
amusement, as well as satisfaction, over the bootless invasion of his 
house, and the utter failure of the pursuit after his friends ; but the good 
vicar’s own time was to come soon, as full well he knew it must. The 
Bishop of Dunkeld, with the newly-made cardinal to back him, could 
do something more than admonish and threaten ; and in the spring of 
1539 (according to the new reckoning), Forrest was arrested on the 
charge of being not only a heretic, but a chief heretic, and a teacher of 
heresy. 

The trial took place before the Archbishop of Glasgow, the Bishop of 
Dunkeld, and David Beaton,—a set of judges whose verdict might be 
guessed beforehand. A priest from the cardinal’s train was chosen 
to conduct the public accusation and reviling of the prisoner, as was 
usual on such occasions ; and judging from the very hearty and thorough 
manner in which he fulfilled his office, he seems to have been the right 
man in the right place. Forrest defended himself manfully, and yet 
with a sort of quiet resignation, as one who knew that his fate was 
decided, and that no words of his could be of any avail. He had so 
long looked forward to this and what was to follow, that the thought 
had grown familiar enough to point a jest with in the Dollar manse. 
Martyrdom, as regarded by this plain-spoken country minister, was 
merely a short path, by which a tired and hungry man could get quickly 
home when his day’s work was over. How, then, should he feel either 
surprise or sorrow at seeing it lie before him ? 

To the old charges of sparing the cows and bedclothes of his 
parishioners, were now added the new ones of having eaten meat in Lent 
at the vicar of Tullibody’s wedding, and of teaching the ten command- 
ments, the Creed, and the Paternoster in English, Thomas Forrest 
answered the last accusation by saying, that as his people understood no 
Latin, he taught them the law of God in their own language, in order 
that they might observe it ; also the Creed, that they might know their 
faith in God, and in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The 
Lord’s own Prayer, too, he had taught them in their mother tongue, to 
the effect that they might know how they should pray. 

“Did you do that by the acts and ordinances of our holy father the 
Pope ?” was the scornful question. 

“T follow the acts and ordinances of our Master and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ,” said the vicar, “and those of the apostle Paul, who said he had 
rather speak five words to the understanding and edifying of his people, 
than ten thousand in a strange tongue.” 

“Where dost thou find that ?” asked the other quickly. 

“In my book here”—and the Dean drew out his New Testa- 
ment as he spoke. Immediately it was snatched away from him, and 
held aloft in full view of the court, while the accuser shouted triumph- 
antly, “ Behold, sirs, he has in his sleeve the book of heresy that makes 
all the din and play in the kirk !” 
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Forrest quietly suggested that a better name might be given to the 
Evangel of Jesus Christ. 

“Tt is enough to burn thee for,” said the accuser ; and as that, after 
all, was the great matter, the trial seems to have been brought quickly 
to an end. 

Several others—most of them Stirling men—were condemned to suffer 
with the Vicar of Dollar, among the number a friar named Keillor, whose 
crime was the writing of a play in which the hypocritical cruelty of 
priests and monks was compared to that of the Scribes and Pharisees of 
old. It had been acted at Stirling some five years before, and all who 
heard it acknowledged the justice of its clever satire, the king’s own 
judgment proving no exception to that of the general public. In the 
sunshine of popularity and royal favour, the bold author had been safe 
at that time ; but now, when the sensation made by his writings had 
grown faint, and the king’s mood was changed, the priestly party were 
eagerly seizing the opportunity of revenging themselves. Keillor appar- 
ently won the heart of Thomas Forrest while they were imprisoned 
together in Edinburgh Castle ; for the vicar told Andrew Kirkie that 
he had never heard such heavenly speech as fell from the lips of the 
condemned play-writer. Unfortunately, Andrew's memory failed in 
retaining any of the beautiful words that were repeated to him by his 
master—a forgetfulness which we can easily pardon when we think what 
his own feelings must have been at the time. The other prisoners for 
heresy were, doubtless, old acquaintances of Forrest’s ; for they seem to 
have been implicated in the guilt of the Lenten feasting at Tullibody. 

The place of execution was the Castlehill of Edinburgh, and the 
victims were to be hanged before being burned—an alleviation of their 
sentence which may have been adopted out of mercy, or, possibly, out 
of prudence. For the heroic constancy and holy calm of the earlier 
martyrs had moved the onlookers more than the horror of their doom ; 
and the Beatons were not likely to forget how one of their own friends 
had remarked that the smoke of Patrick Hamilton had spread the infec- 
tion of heresy wherever it blew. Though they did not literally take the 
advice of the same sarcastic counsellor, and do their burning henceforth 
in cellars, they apparently thought it wise to prevent dying testimonies, 
by killing quickly, if not privately, and leaving the most hideous part 
of their vengeance to be wreaked upon inanimate bodies. 

Nevertheless, no pains were spared to make the present execution 
impressive. The king was persuaded to grace the spectacle with his 
presence, thereby ensuring a crowd, and giving to the whole affair a 
prestige which must have been highly gratifying to those who had 
arranged it. Perhaps, when he saw Keillor led out with his godly 
companions to die, it may have occurred to James that the present 
scene illustrated the cruelty of the priests even better than those 
dramatic ones whose truth and power he had once felt so keenly. But 
if such was the case, we hear nothing of it. The unhappy monarch 
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had sold heart and conscience to the prelates, in order to obtain their 

support in his life-long struggle with the feared and hated nobility. 

On account of their aggravated guilt as “heresiarchs,” the Vicar of 
Dollar and his fellow-prisoners were allowed no chance of saving their 
lives by recantation. Nevertheless, a friar was ready to assail them 
whenever they mounted the scaffold ; and, falling upon Thomas Forrest 
first, he urged him with fussy eagerness to repeat the confession of faith 
he would dictate. ‘Say, I believe in God.” “TI believe in God,” said 
Forrest. ‘And in our lady.” “TI believe as our lady believeth,” said 
Forrest ; and nothing more satisfactory could be got out of him. ‘ Cease,” 
he said, in answer to the continued importunity of the friar, “ tempt me 
not. I know what I would say, as well as you do, thanks be to God.” 

When the baffled priest turned his attention to the other criminals, 
Thomas Forrest tried to say a few words to the crowd, in defence of the 
cause for which he was about to die. But there were those beside him 
who were determined that this was not to be. “Away! away!” cried 
one of the guards, roughly, “we will have no preaching here!” And 
another plucked his New Testament from his bosom, and held it up, ex- 
claiming, ‘Heresy! heresy!” Some answering shouts of “Burn him! burn 
him !” rose from the mob, and the vicar saw that his time for teaching 
and helping others was over ; there was nothing left for him to do but 
commit himself to God, and let the executioner proceed with his work. 

“‘God be merciful to me a sinner,” he said. ‘Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit!” And as it had always been his wont, after prayer, to 
repeat some of the Psalms in Latin, he now began the fifty-first, and 
went on with it, till death interrupted him. 

But to Thomas Forrest it was an angel who flung wide the gates of 
Paradise ; and the confession of guilt and failure remained unfinished 
on his lips, while a Divine voice of welcome proclaimed, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


THE GENERAL PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL IN 
ITS RELATION TO FOREIGN MISSIONS.* 


UR age is not only characterised by its intense activity, but also by 

its remarkable wnity of action. Combination is the order of the 

day for carrying out every great and difficult enterprise. Activity, in 
a measure, has begun to characterise the Christian Church in the 


* We quite agree with the writer of the present paper, that one of the chief depart- 
ments in which the General Presbyterian Council is likely to be of most use is that of 
Foreign Missions. Many points have to be settled theoretically, and much co-operation 
has to be undertaken practically. Mr. Helm’s paper indicates several of the topics 
needing consideration. In our next number, we propose to insert a paper on Missionary 
Preshyteries—in the line of Dr. Kellog’s remarks in a recent number.—Eb. C.P. 
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department of foreign missions, but as yet we seem to be but groping 
after unity of action. Pentecost was a prophecy, in act, of the union of 
all the members of Christ’s kingdom under the King of kings and Lord 
of lords. Organic union, one sound doctrinal basis in the unity of the 
Spirit and the bonds of peace, will no doubt come some day ; meanwhile, 
unity of action, unity in co-operation, must be turned to the best account. 
And nowhere will it more accrue to the glory of God than in the work 
of foreign missions. For this reason, missionaries generally hailed the 
Ecumenical Presbyterian Council with peculiar delight. 

What, then, let us inquire, are some of the advantages that may, 
and should, accrue to the cause of Christ in mission-fields from such 
union ? 

I. A systematised plan of mission-work, whereby the Churches, 
organised by various Presbyterian missions in the same field, should 
be able early to unite into ONE NATIVE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

Now, when the tendency is to union among Churches, attention is 
being called more critically to our standards, which are, in some 
instances, being revised and altered. cclesiology is the special depart- 
ment of theology, in its wider sense, that is now receiving a develop- 
ment,—just as Christology and Soteriology did in earlier ages. But no 
department of Ecclesiology has received less attention yet, or is in a 
more undeveloped condition, than that which relates to the mode of con- 
ducting foreign missions. In one of the older formularies of the Presby- 
terian Church, there is, I believe, no mention of missions as a part of the 
work of the Church. And even in the revised form of government of 
the Presbyterian Church (South) U.S.A., adopted as late as 1879, there 
is but one paragraph—that treating of the evangelist—which deals with 
a subject confessedly the most important that occupies the attention of 
the Church in this age of religious and ecclesiastical activity. That 
there is needed some arrangement fitted to secure a systematised plan 
of mission-work, will appear from an examination of the modes of con- 
ducting missions, adopted by various Presbyterian bodies in one and 
the same field. 

In China, the Reformed (Dutch) Church, U.S.A., and the English 
and Canadian Presbyterian Churches, have adopted one plan, by which 
they have united their native Churches; while, as “missions,” they 
conduct their work separately, and yet in co-operation. Their system, 
as well as we can remember it, is in substance this: their native 
classis (or presbytery) comprises both foreign missionaries and native 
ministers ; while each “ mission” is composed of missionaries only, and 
these only from their respective home Church. 

The missionaries are members of the native classis, and discharge all 
the functions of such, even to assisting in the discipline of native 
ministers ; but, on the other hand, the native presbyters cannot discipline 
a missionary, this right being reserved to his presbytery, or classis, at 
home, of which he is still a member. The native classes are entirely 
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independent of the control of the home Church Courts, all ecclesiastical 

jurisdiction terminating in the Chinese General Classes. 

All native ministers are ordained by the native classes, though coming 
from schools under the control of the “missions.” The schools supported 
by the foreign Churches are under the control of the “ mission,” it being 
a principle of all missions, so far as known to the writer, for the foreign 
missionaries to retain complete control of all funds from foreign countries. 
Here, then, are some features of one plan—a tentative effort—for solving 
the question of organising mission churches. And it has these advantages : 
It secures a native church, independent of foreign ecclesiastical courts, 
which may be wholly incompetent to sit upon questions arising among a 
people of whose language and customs they are almost wholly ignorant. 
Again, it places the native Church in a condition to amalgamate with any 
of like faith and order in the same field, and yet it secures the advice 
and the guidance of missionaries by their voice and vote in the native 
classes ; and it is important in the infancy of a Church to have some con- 
trolling influence from those “rooted and grounded in the faith,” to steer 
the vessel in her first voyage among the customs and superstitions of an 
unevangelised people. But it is peculiar Presbyterianism to have such 
disparity for parity among the ministry. 

Again, the Presbyterian Church (North), U.S.A., are working on a 
different plan. Their missionaries in China have severed their connec- 
tion with their home presbyteries, and are members of the native pres- 
byteries and synod organised in China, which are an integral part of the 
(General Assembly in the U.S.A. Their missionaries, like those men- 
tioned above, have a voice and vote in the decisions of the native Church 
courts. 

But this plan, if fully carried out, necessitates the sending of delegates 
thousands of miles to their highest Church Court, which must cause them 
to be always represented by foreigners, who are missionaries returned to 
their native land. And, unless by special limitation, cases of revision, 
appeal, and control, would come up before a court inaccessible to most of 
the native members. Further, if adhered to, it must be fatal to any 
immediate union with other Presbyterian bodies organised in the same 
tield ; for other Churches would not be willing to see the mission 
churches, gathered by their efforts, pass thus from their own supervision 
under that of a co-ordinate court of another denomination at home. 

The Presbyterian Church (South) U.S.A., holds a somewhat different 
theory still regarding missions. They view the missionary as an 
evangelist sent out, as “Paul was sent by the Church at Antioch. His duty 
is to ‘ena churches, “ ordain elders in every city,” train men for the 
ministry, &c. But he is not to become part of the native Church 
general, nor permanently pastor of an individual church. His work is 
that of an organiser. His relations are, and should be, with the Church 
sending him out, supporting him, and directing his movements. They 
are to be like Paul and Barnabas, who returned to Antioch, whence they 
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had been recommended to the grace of God for the work which they had 
fulfilled : “And when they were come and had gathered the Church 
together, they rehearsed all that God had done with them, and how he 
had opened the door of faith to the Gentiles.” 

Thus the missionary retains his relation to those supporting him ; 
keeps them interested in his work ; leaves the native Church free from 
all complications arising among denominations in the home-field, and 
ready to unite with any other native Church, of like faith and practice, 
in the mission-field ; and he terminates all ecclesiastical and judicial 
questions in the field in which they arise. 

The missionary has control of such a Church till it is fully organised ; 
and, if best, it could be retained till a presbytery is formed ; then, 
sitting as corresponding member, his counsels will still guide the native 
Church, while independence of character, self-reliance, and a sense of 
responsibility will be developed in it. If the writer is correctly informed, 
this, and this alone, was thought practicable after the tour of inspection 
by Dr. Anderson among the missions of the A.B.C.F.M. from the U.S.A. 
Since that time, the aim in most missions has been to release native 
Churches from swaddling-bands of infancy, and make them self-reliant, 
self-supporting bodies. To attain this end, the missionaries in Southern 
India were instructed by the “ American Board” to withdraw from the 
native association, leaving them to direct their own affairs, with merely 
the advice of the missionaries. 

From this imperfect statement of the various plans of prosecuting 
Presbyterian missions in one and the same field, can be seen the 
imperfection of existing modes of work, and the out-growing obstacles 
to a speedy, harmonious blending of these various mission-churches, 
though efforts bearing in this direction have been on foot for five or six 
years in China. Could not a committee, then, of our ablest missionary 
secretaries and missionaries be appointed by our next Council at 
Philadelphia, to digest a uniform plan of mission-work for all Presby- 
terian missions, so that churches formed on such basis would naturally 
unite, as two streams of water, when their boundaries become contiguous / 
If men be chosen who are liberal as well as broad in their views, as able 
to yield an opinion as to form one, does it not seem possible to combine 
the experience of the past seventy-five years,—in almost every land, amid 
all stages of civilisation, and various systems of idolatry and heathenism, 
—into one Scriptural, yet flexible plan of work ? And if this be found 
impracticable, could not the matter be referred to the missionaries in 
each field, the home Churches pledging themselves to endorse, in some 
form, any plan devised by their missionaries to secure thisend? For, if 
able and trustworthy to found and mould a Church for a people, they 
surely can be trusted for joint counsel to promote the union of such 
Churches. It is not the aim of this article, however, to point out the 
parts of such plan, but to call attention to its feasibility and desira- 
bility, hoping our Churches may move in the matter. 
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Again, there are other precious fruits which should grow out of this 
council. 

For some years, one or two American Presbyterian Churches have had 
men offering to go as missionaries,—e.y., to China—but the Churches 
have not had means to send them out. If the writer mistakes not, some 
sister Churches have had money, but not men. When such is the case, 
why should there not be some arrangement by which men of one Church 
could go under the auspices of a sister Church ; or such Church, on 
application of the committee of the other body, supply the means to send 
out these missionaries? Are we not all Presbyterians? Is not the 
Master for whom we labour the same? Is not the cause the same ? 
And are we not to build up one native Church in the end? Surely 
some arrangement should, and could be made, so that the superabund- 
ance of one part should supply the lack of the other. 

Further, owing to want of men or means, or the sufficient number of 
students to justify the arrangement, it is all but impossible for one 
Church to have theological seminaries and schools for their converts, of 
the grade and number desirable; ¢.g., two Presbyterian missions in China, 
at the same point, support two male schools, at a cost of about $350,000 
per annum, inclusive of salaries of the two missionaries in charge. But 
one missionary could take charge of both as easily as he could of 
one, and be accomplishing twice as much as formerly; while the salary 
of the other missionary could go to support a medical missionary who 
would serve both missions, instead of both being without hospital agencies 
in that city. Native teachers also could be decreased in number ; and 
by slightly enlarged accommodations at one school, the other building 
could be made to serve as an hospital. I need not go further into par- 
ticulars. Much economy might accrue from such plan. So also in 
training theological students. 

Other points are yet to be noted touching the duty of the Church to 
her missionaries. The great trial of a missionary is to have to part with 
his children to send them home for their education or for health. It is 
doubtful if he should not generally return with them, although this may 
involve giving up his mission-work for years, if not for life, after time 
and money have been spent preparing for it. For, not to speak of 
heartrending separation from their tender children, they are leaving to 
others the training of immortal souls which God has given to them to 
train for Him. And to make them the more earnest and vigilant, He 
has bound them by ties of tenderness and love such as no other person 
can know. Now, few missions are able to support schools for the children 
of its missionaries. But in some countries, such as China, India, and 
Japan, the various Presbyterian Churches might jointly support a home 
in a salubrious part of the country, under tried Christian teachers, who 
would go to that work as the missionary would to his. 

Thus, children needing a change of climate could secure it, and 
still be near enough to their parents to return to them from time to 
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time, and so preserve the feeling of children, instead of growing up, as 
some born in India, knowing certain persons to be their parents, yet with 
affections clinging to others who watched over their tender years in a 
distant land, filling to them the place of parents, and receiving the 
affection due to those who lost it by self-sacrifice for the good of the 
child and the service of God. 

And the Church at home would often find it economy to have such 
schools; for, the return of one or both parents to their native country, to 
arrange for the education of their children, costs more money than would 
pay the salary of a teacher or two in the mission-field ; and their time 
of absence is lost to mission-work. Further, more of the children 
thus brought up would be likely to give themselves to mission-work, 
and they would be better qualified for such work than if sent to their 
native lands before they were ready to enter seminaries and colleges. 

Again, many think that there should be a Professor of Missions in our 
seminaries. Such co-operation would enable the various Churches to 
employ a competent man to visit several seminaries, and give lectures 
to the various classes. 

Having so wide a field of usefulness, men of ability would feel 


justified in devoting their time and talents to this branch of study and 


labour. The natural fruits of such a professorship would be an increase 
in the general interest in missions on the part of our ministers as they 
leave the seminaries (which always means a Church alive to missions), 
a larger number of students consecrating themselves to mission-work, 
and superior qualification for such work on their part. 

Believing that the next meeting of the Council affords an opportunity 
for securing some of the ends indicated above, these remarks are submitted 
to the readers of The Catholic Presbyterian, hoping they may elicit 
further light on the subject. 

And in confirmation of the opinion that the subject of missions is 
(lear to the readers of this paper, I may quote from the remarks of 
the editor, Dr. Blaikie, on page 314 of the number for October, 1879 : 
—‘“We must not forget the foreign missionaries. In India and China, 
and we think Japan, they have been carrying out our principles of 
themselves. It would be a great benefit to have a number of able 
missionaries present (at the Council of 1880). We hope the Phila- 
delphia Committee will keep this very specially in view. There is no 
class of men more esteemed among us than American foreign mission- 
aries. The presence of a number of them would stamp the Philadelphia 
Council with a high and memorable character.” 

B. HELM. 
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NOTES OF THE DAY. 


PRESBYTERIANISM AND POLITICS. 


THE United Kingdom has just passed through the fever of a keen political elec- 
tion, as France did recently, as the United States must do soon, and as the 
British Colonies, and other countries, do also from time to time. It is generally 
said that religion and politics are separate spheres, and that the less religion has 
to do with politics the better. The remark is true enough of political parties, as 
they are often constituted, but it is certainly very untrue of political principles. 
The faithful application of religious convictions marks out the true lines of 
political action, and is indispensable to the welfare of states. Presbyterianism 
implies certain great lines of policy in State as well as in Church. 

Thus, our doctrinal system is founded on the great truth of the sovereignty of 
God. The Divine will is the ruling, the supreme, the one unchallengeable force 
in the universe. It is the supreme rule in every sphere. All true political 
action must recognise this, and be based upon this. The true statesman must 
seek to know and aim at carrying out the Divine will. In opposition to state- 
craft, king-craft, priest-craft, and all the other crafts, which accept and follow out 
the cunning and crooked ways of the serpent, he must bravely and fearlessly 
recognise the will of God. He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the 
fear of God. Singleness of eye must characterise him. Who will not say that 
this high rule of action is a great desideratum in the politics of the day? 

Again, our religious system recognises the brotherhood of man. All the 
doctrines of grace are in a sense levelling doctrines. They level down, and 
they level up. Our doctrine of original sin levels down, while our doctrine of 
salvation by grace, through faith alone, levels up. In the sight of God, all men 
are equal, There is one and the same law for both rich and poor, Kings and 
emperors, prime ministers, and high chancellors can enter the kingdom of heaven 
only as little children. God is no respecter of persons. Every man, however 
poor or however degraded, has an immortal spirit, lost through sin, but capable of 
being saved by grace. Jesus Christ is the centre of the new brotherhood of 
humanity. All who are one with Him become kings and priests to God. Prin- 
ciples like these have a great influence in the political sphere. They lead to a 
new view being taken of the poorest and lowest members of the human race. 
They produce a higher regard for humanity as such, greater faith in the possibility 
of raising it up, and a stronger desire to let all men have a fair chance in the race. 
Undoubtedly, Christian principles are liberalising principles, in the true sense of 
the term. It will be found that earnest Christian workers, whatever may have 
been their antecedents, inevitably gravitate towards these views. 

Further, Presbyterianism recognises certain distinctions in the Church as not 
only essential to its existence, but, when sanctified, indispensable to its welfare. 
We are not Independents but Presbyterians, We are an organised body, organised 
on the principle that there are many members in one body. There are various 
gifts,—various capacities of work, of rule, of influence,—varieties in the education, 
the leisure, the resources, the graces of men. The Church is not a dead level, but 
« social machine, the principle of whose action is, that by love we are to serve one 
another. Now, this leads us to recognise the distinctions of society as having « 
similar purpose. The inequalities in men’s stations are not to be absolutely levelled 
lown by hard legislation, but sweetened, made useful, and blessed by Christian 
love. Evangelical Presbyterianism is not Radicalism. It is the best counter- 
active of absolute Radicalism. Its ideal is much higher. Dr. Chalmers used to 
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draw charming pictures of the Christian Utopia, and it was not communism, but 
sanctified diversity. 

One other remark. It is a principle of Presbyterianism to give the people a 
voice in the affairs of the Church, and not only so, but to try to interest the people 
as much as possible in Church affairs. It is not a healthy sign when the people 
are discouraged from having anything to do with the Church, and the Church is 
handed over to the ministers. But then the people must be educated to this, and 
made to realise the responsibility it involves. Thus our Church system fosters 
self-government, and indirectly encourages it, in the State. But it is not the self- 
government of incompetent or reckless men—rather of men taught to act conscien- 
tiously, and to feel their responsibility for the general good. 

If these be the political principles of Presbyterianism, they are capable of splendid 
developments. Might not a little more pains be taken in the pulpit to develop and 
apply them? Would not this be a true act of service to God, and a real benefit 
to man? 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE JESUITS IN FRANCE. 

The celebrated decrees against the religious orders in France, and especially the 
Jesuits, in connection with education, have created intense and far-spread interest. 
Undoubtedly, the first sensation which the intelligence produces in the minds of 
Presbyterians is that of relief and satisfaction. The Jesuits have ever represented 
the most extreme and dangerous tendencies in the Church of Rome. Presby- 
terianism has commonly represented the most extreme and thorough antagonism to 
Rome. Calvinism has ever been the especial object of Vatican hatred ; as the late 
Pio Nono used to say, it is a seed of unbelief. Jesuitism seems to Calvinists to 
be the very essence of what is Anti-Christian. A blow directed against the Jesuits 
in a Roman Catholic country appears a very just retribution, and seems to indicate 
the throwing off of a yoke which neither the French of to-day nor their fathers 
have been able to bear. 

Another thing that strikes one is, that Pascal, being dead, yet speaketh. It 
is just the policy and methods against which the Provincial Letters were launched, 
that form the justification of the French Government in singling out the 
Jesuits as the special objects of their policy of suppression. In the very 
country of the Port Royal, and not far from the famous monastery itself, this 
testimony comes to the principles advocated by Pascal. Jesuit principles are 
not the principles in which it is felt to be safe that the youth of France should 
be educated. Standing as the country does in need of a higher and more rigid 
morality, Jesuitism instead of its friend becomes its foe. The decrees appear 
to be the expression of an instinctive feeling that something firmer and stronger 
in morality must be at the foundation of the education of the youth of France. 

Yet undoubtedly the decrees do not themselves stand on a very firm founda- 
tion. The disregard of the Senate in enacting them is a serious feature of the 
case. There is no doubt, too, that the movement is liable to be regarded as 
meaning the complete separation of religion and education, perhaps of religion 
and human affairs generally. The grounds on which interference with religious 
bodies is justified, and all part denied to them in the business of education, are 
not very clearly defined, and might, possibly, be employed to suppress more un- 
objectionable endeavours by other parties. The Jesuits, too, have been popular 
and successful educators, and will have a considerable and influential body to 
back them. The position of the French Government was undoubtedly difficult ; 
they have taken a bold step, on which we look with interest, but the final issue 
of which we cannot foresee. 


THE MIssion-FIELD IN CHINA. 


A very spirited and comprehensive journal has just been started in the United 
States—The Gospel in all Lands. We have before us the number for March, a 
handsome quarto brochure of 56 pages, and containing some twenty illustrations. 
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The whole of this number is devoted to China, and the subject of missions there 
is presented in a great variety of aspects. A paper entitled “ Survey of the Field,” 
shows how little has yet been done compared to what remains to be done, in the 
way of missions. It goes over nine of the eighteen provinces of China, showing 
what has been done in each. For China is really not one, but eighteen countries 
—that is, provinces, each larger than England. 1. In Kwantung, with a popula- 
tion of nineteen millions, there are three centres—Hong-Kong, Canton, and 
Swatow, and the missionary force is, thirteen societies, 62 missionaries, 35 churches, 
and 3200 communicants. 2. Fookien, with fifteen millions, has three centres— 
Formosa, Amoy, and Foochow. Eight societies have 38 missionaries, 173 
churches, and 5240 communicants. This is the most successful mission-field in 
China, yet it occupies only 32 out of 65 counties, and has only one communi- 
cant for 2800 of the population. 3. Che-Kiang, twenty-six millions, seven 
societies have 45 missionaries, 56 churches, and 1736 communicants. 4. Kiang-su, 
thirty-four millions, eight societies, 37 missionaries, 19 churches, 780 communi- 
cants. 5. Shantung, twenty-nine millions, six societies, 28 missionaries, 14 
churches, 734 communicants. 6. Chili, twenty-eight millions, eight societies, 
46 missionaries, 23 churches, 1217 communicants. 7. Hoopet, twenty-seven 
millions, five societies, 21 missionaries, 7 churches, 627 communicants. 8. Ngan- 
Kui, about forty millions, one society, 4 missionaries, 34 converts. 9. Kiang-si, 
twenty-three millions, one society, 8 missionaries, 39 communicants, 10-12. Three 
other provinces, with populations of fifty millions, have just been visited, and are 
in some degree occupied, while, 13-18, six, with a population of 140 millions, are 
still without a settled missionary, an organised church, or a recorded convert. 
The population of these six provinces is equal to that of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, and Germany. 

“In the whole mass of 400 millions, there are 13,000 communicants, repre- 
senting, it is said, a total of 50,000 converts, or one Christian to 8000 heathen. 
Fifty thousand out of four hundred millions! Equivalent to one hundred and fifty 
Christians in the whole city of New York, or ten congregations of 500 members 
in the whole United States! And of these four hundred millions, a whole mil- 
lion—a population as vast as the population of our largest city—will have passed 
beyond the reach of our help for ever before another month shall have been 
reached !” 


Mr. FROUDE AND THE ‘“‘ PURITAN FORMULA.” 


In his recent Life of Bunyan, in the series of Eminent Literary Men, Mr. 
Froude commends him for his real faith ; it was a genuine force, a living power, 
and it moved him to glorious deeds and words. But “ the Puritan formula” is a 
faith no more. It has no living influence on most people now. They hold the 
form, but the life has gone out of it. They fancy that they believe according to 
the words, but this is a fallacy; the fire has gone out, and in place of it they have 
only dust and ashes. 

Perhaps we owe a little of this way of putting things to Mr. Carlyle. But it 
is certain that many of our sceptical litteratewrs go a long way beyond him in 
their idea that, while Puritanic Christianity was a real force in its day, it is a real 
force no longer. Professor Jowett, speaking probably of the kind of men with 
whom he was accustomed to meet, once asked, with confident ingenuousness, ‘“ Who 
would ever be a martyr now?” And Mr. Matthew Arnold, contrasting the days 
of early Christianity, when the risen Christ moved and elevated men’s hearts and 
lives, mournfully adds— 

“ Now He is dead. Far hence He lies 
In the lorn Syrian town ; 
And on His grave, with open eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.” 
The age of faith, it seems, is gone ; no real man can be a believer now. Is this 
true? Is there any such contrast between our age and Bunyan’s as all this 
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implies? We think it can easily be shown that there is not. The ages are not 
unlike. If Mr. Froude, Professor Jowett, or Mr. Matthew Arnold had lived in 
Bunyan’s age, they would probably have mixed with the same class of associates as 
they have now, and they would have had the same opinion of the “Puritan formula.” 
Bunyan was not then a literary phenomenon. His dream was popular only with his 
own set. His genius had not shown its marvellous quality, as a star of the first 
magnitude shining through the clouds of centuries, and commending itself to men of 
all nations and of all ranks. It was not yet a great fact demanding a historical 
explanation. The case of Bunyan would not have been pointed out as singular by 
the litterateurs of the time, but the whole body of Puritans would have been 
regarded as a credulous, superstitious race, with loose, unscientific notions of the 
supernatural, and with a faith that no scholarly man could share. “Success suc- 
ceeds,” Bunyan and others have proved their vitality, and the historian must 
now find in them a living, moving power. 

But have not the Bunyans of those days abundance of successors now ? Is there 
not ample evidence of the vitality of faith among us? Not in Mr. Froude’s set, 
unfortunately, but elsewhere abundantly. Is not this the age of missions? Is 
not every man, and especially every able and educated man that devotes his life 
to missions, a proof that we have among us more than the dust and ashes of a fire 
that has gone out? Are there not men in abundance who not only show their 
own faith to be a world-overcoming power, but are the means of originating the 
same faith in others? And is not the missionary spirit on the increase? Are 
there not symptoms that the Christian Church is preparing to arouse herself for 
efforts in the mission-field that will utterly dwarf all that has already been done ? 
At home, too, are we not finding that the Christian spirit of self-sacrifice, so 
eminently the fruit of faith, is extending and deepening very wonderfully ? Look 
at such lives as those of Agnes Jones and Sister Dora, for evidence of what 
Christian faith and love can do in the nineteenth century. These are but samples 
of a vastly extending growth. There never was an age when there was anything 
like the same amount of philanthropic Christianity—the same desire among 
Christian men and women to redeem their lives from worldly vanity on the one 
hand, or spiritual self-indulgence on the other, and consecrate them to active use- 
fulness in the service of Christ. All this, of course, does not alter the fact that 
we have many unbelievers. ‘‘ Ye cannot believe,” said Christ to the Jews, 
“because ye are not of my sheep.” ‘‘ Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 

One thing we may gather from this,—how much the defence of Christianity 
in our day must depend on the consistent lives and self-denying labours of 
believing men. 


PRESBYTERIAL VISITATION OF CHURCHES. 


We are very glad to find from an American paper that the Presbytery of New 
York has resolved on a scheme of pastoral visitation of the congregations in its 
bounds. “The plan adopted,” says the Presbyterian (Philadelphia), “has been 
the appointment of committees of ministers and elders, who shall visit every con- 
gregation, bear to it the loving salutations of the Presbytery, and the greetings of 
its sister churches, and seek by mutual prayers and counsels to awaken the people 
to a fresh interest in their spiritual concerns. There is nothing especially new in 
this, as some presbyteries have had the plan in operation for many years, and these 
visits have often been followed by great spiritual blessings to the churches, and 
have come to be anticipated by pastors and people as occasions of deep interest and 

wrofit.”’ 

The interesting thing is, that the Presbytery of New York should adopt this 
plan; for,in large and conspicuous presbyteries, this and other methods of quiet work 
in detail are very liable to be neglected. Presbyteries in large towns, having 
x reporter’s table as part of their furniture, are liable to become great nuisances. 
It is otherwise, doubtless, in New York; but we know of some presbyteries, 
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where, instead of doing what presbyteries are intended to do—looking after the 
welfare of congregations, and building up in detail the kingdom of God, they 
become public meetings and debating societies, where ambitious men make 
speeches to air their crotchets, narrow men find fault with their more active 
brethren, men that have failed in their congregations try to make themselves 
conspicuous by public appearances, and a spirit is generated and expressed that 
tends to vulgarise Presbyterianism, and lower Christianity itself. It would be a 
great improvement if the attention of large presbyteries were more turned in 
detail to the state of their congregations. Many a minister, and many a congre- 
gation might be found greatly in need of friendly counsel and fatherly encourage- 
ment. The visit might prove a new point of departure for both ministers and 
people, who had lost heart and were ready to sink. In other cases, real laziness 
would have to be rebuked. If only men could be persuaded to believe it, the case 
of many a thin, feeble congregation and languid ministry is preventible. But in 
our system, as it is commonly administered, there is a want of due supervision. 
We sometimes see ministers emptying churches, and we seem unable to do anything 
but look on and lament. There is a want of elasticity in our system, as it usually 
goes on, in repairing mistakes. Unsuitable appointments are made; but once 
made, they are deemed beyond remedy, and the congregation or parish has to sustain 
a grievous incubus for a whole generation. We do not say that presbyterial 
visitation can remedy all this, but it is certainly a step in the right direction, and 
we cordially wish that it were universally practised. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 





SPAIN. 
By the Rev. Henry R. Duncan, Seville. 


Tue Lord’s work is going on uninterruptedly in Spain; and in many places, 
although the Spaniards are not as yet flying “as a cloud, and as the doves, to 
their windows,” yet little by little many of the Lord’s chosen are being gathered 
in. We have our trials, too, among those who should be examples of consistency 
and of all that is good: a defection here, and a case requiring discipline there, 
even within the narrow limits of our little Presbyterian Church, proclaim to us 
and to our people, ‘‘ Cease ye from man.” It would be well if we could all take 
this lesson to heart ; if all who attend our services did so out of pure love to God 
and His Christ, and not from sympathy with the messenger as a man, or from 
other impure motives, we should have a really solid work. But we have been 
from time to time rudely awakened from any dreams of perfection in which we 
might have indulged, by seeing how much more strongly some seem to be attached 
to the individual, even when he has proved unworthy of their adherence, than to 
the Gospel which he proclaimed. It is no doubt perfectly natural, and so is every 
form of imperfection, but it is none the less to be deplored, and prayed over, and 
struggled against. 

We have had a case of discipline in the Presbytery of Andalusia recently ; the 
pastor has been suspended, and of course, under the circumstances, dismissed by 
the Society which sustained him in the work. The members of Presbytery within 
easiest reach of the station are meanwhile keeping up the stated services there by 
turns, with the help of that Society, and we are looking about and wondering 
where we are to find a man capable of permanently filling that important post. 
Those of us who have taken charge of the congregation have had to exercise much 
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patience, and go forward with prayer, firmly to face the difficulties as they have 
arisen, and with wisdom not our own to pilot the congregation through several 
storms which might have wrecked it. But, so far, we have great cause to thank 
God and take courage ; the congregation has held well together during the past 
three months; the services are all well attended, but those on the Sabbath evenings 
are about as full as they can be. I go monthly. At my last visit, not only was 
every seat taken up, but nearly all the available standing-room was occupied. 
We shall need a man of experience, piety, zeal, and education, with much wisdom 
and tact, to fill this important and difficult post, and, as I have said, we know not 
where he is to come from. Doubtless the Lord will send him in due time. But 
meanwhile this makes us feel more and more the urgent need of our proposed 
Theological Seminary. 

In the August number of last year, I gave an outline of our proposal to open a 
College in Cordoba. We have the house secured, but two-thirds of the purchase 
money is lent. We require over £600 to clear off this debt, and quite as much 
more to enable us to put the house in order for the students, to pay the professor's 
salary,and to maintain the poor and promising youths who have no means of support, 
as well as for collateral expenses. Were all our kind friends to do just a little, mak- 
ing an effort to interest those also who are around them, I have no doubt that we 
should speedily be in a position to open our Seminary, and make a practical effort to 
prepare labourers for the blanks of future years in churches, schools, and missions. 
I venture, with diffidence, to throw out this suggestion, knowing that those far 
from us cannot see the matter in all the painful urgency in which we on the spot 
view it ; but I make the venture with earnest prayer that God, whose the work 
is, may open the eyes of our brethren far and near to the needs of their little 
struggling sister, and that their hearts may be enlarged to consider our situation, 
and have pity on us. We have no real training-school to prepare our hopeful boys 
for spheres of enlightened usefulness in the work, we have already lost much of 
what seemed the true metal for want of one, and we are likely to go on losing 
more as our day-schools develop and increase, unless we open our Seminary. If 
we be forced again to man our pastorless congregations with only the best we can 
get—untrained, and far behind the march of intellect and knowledge in our days, 
—God help us in our little Church! 

But I have mentioned defection, and I wish to explain to our brethren, in 
order to secure their sympathy and prayers, that a lamentable schism is now 
presenting itself among us, unabashed and undisguised. I may begin, however, 
by saying that it is likely to do us no real harm, by the grace of God, although 
its avowed design is to break up our Presbyterial order and establish Episcopacy 
in its place. One who has been a mainstay of our organisation in years past, 
but who has gradually been losing his influence, not only in our Church, but 
among all the missions in Spain, and who became isolated at last, by his own 
act on a question of salary, lost the support of the Society which had employed 
him from the first. He was a once staunch Presbyterian, and I believe that, if 
circumstances were favourable, he would be. proved to hold by the Presbyterian 
system still in his heart of hearts. If his memory serve him as to his strongly 
expressed and reiterated contempt for the Episcopal system and missions in 
Spain, he must now feel that he has fallen very low, and exposed himself to 
criticisms which must gall him in the position which he now occupies. He 
applied in vain, during the commercial crisis, to all the Societies which might 
have supported him, had their circumstances permitted, without interfering with 
his Church polity, and to all the Presbyterian Churches that are supporting work 
in Spain. As a last resort, he offered himself to the Episcopal Mission, and was 
employed in it, obtaining leave, however, not to alter the simple form of worship 
in his congregation. It is less than a year since he obtained this employment, 
and gave proof of his continued attachment to Presbyterianism in Spain. 
He separated officially from our Church towards the close of September last, 
professing strong attachment to, and interest in us still, though the circumstances 
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of his employment did not permit him to connect himself with our organisation. 
Some commented severely on his ever accepting such employment, but the 
argument of a family to sustain softened the criticism of others. Still, we did 
not look on his withdrawal as schismatic, but rather as a step forced on him 
by the circumstances which, against our will, and to his own surprise, he had 
brought on himself. This brings me to the painful part of the story. He is 
the only agent in Spain belonging to his mission who is endowed with any talent 
for organisation, and he has naturally been laid hold of for the preparation of a 
Spanish liturgy, and bases for the constitution of an Episcopal Church. These 
bases, with an introduction, have been printed in pamphlet form in a large 
edition, to spread broadcast, I am informed, among the different Christian 
missions, with the view of gaining them over. 

Last week, their author visited Seville, the former field of his labours, where, 
consequently, his presence moved many to go and see their old pastor. But 
another attraction was with him, enough to form a seven days’ wonder in such a 
town as Seville, and to draw crowds, This was no other than a real live Pro- 
testant bishop. Against him I have not one word to say. I believe him to be 
one of the best of men and hardest of workers in the cause of Christian missions 
among those who speak the Spanish language. Many will bear me out in this 
when I add that he is Dr. Riley from Mexico. <A true Christian and a faithful 
Episcopalian, sent out from England by a Committee of Bishops to look into and 
contribute to the building up of the Episcopal Mission Churches, which, they were 
led to believe, were flourishing, he was in the way of his duty, but in such a 
position that he could not see the real state of the case. Crowds flocked to the 
churches where the two visitors appeared, and the generally empty and desolate- 
looking benches put on a lively and flourishing appearance. I learn that nearly 
half of the congregation on the Sabbath evening was composed of hearers from 
our Church, some of whom had first consulted with their pastor as to whether 
they should go,—he, of course, leaving them at perfect liberty. And yet there was 
a good attendance at our own service at the same hour. As there is no service 
in our Church on the Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, a still larger number of 
our people felt at liberty to attend the meetings on these evenings. Dr. Riley 
was charmed with the seeming life and vigour of the work, having been led to 
believe that these meetings were composed almost exclusively of members of the 
Episcopal Mission Churches, as he himself expressed it on the Wednesday even- 
ing, when making great promises of support from the Bishops and their Churches 
in England, Ireland, and North America. No doubt he has little idea of how 
false an impression he is carrying away to publish in his reports. The large 
numbers of outsiders, who, along with our people, flocked to see and hear the 
visitors, have gone away with a very unfavourable impression of the whole pro- 
ceedings, and of him who once was a favourite in Seville, and did yeoman service 
for Presbyterianism. Until his adhesion, there was only one ordained man among 
the agents of that mission—Sejior Palomares, who has the orders of the Church of 
Rome. But on Wednesday, Dr. Riley solemnly ordained a youth who had been 
several years in England for training. These three met together in Synod, along 
with other two less known members ; and the five Spaniards, forming thus a 
Synod, proceeded to elect from among them their bishop, and, of course, their 
recent acquisition, the great organiser of our Presbyterian Church, Seiior Cabrera, 
was elected first Bishop of Spain ! 

But a few words more must be said, that your readers may judge for themselves 
whether I am justified or not in calling this a schism in one of its most offensive 
forms. Let me cite the case of one of our most able and active pastors, an 
agent of the Spanish Evangelisation Society, which has always left those whom 
it supports in complete liberty as to church organisation, if only they are diligent, 
in season and out of season, in spreading the glad tidings of salvation. Seior 
Cabrera, closeted with him for hours, expounded, in all its magnitude, his plan 
for organising what is really an Episcopal Church, though without the name, 
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arrogating to itself the title of the Spanish Church, and attracting all the 
scattered missions of the different denominations if possible. He then stated 
boldly, that after this visit, with its grand demonstrations, our Society would lose 
all the subscriptions which it receives from some rich Episcopalians, who will 
henceforth dedicate their gifts to the support of this new Spanish Church. He 
further insinuated that, from what he had been told in some letters, the agent 
would probably soon be dismissed, and by considerations of this kind endeavoured 
to induce him to put in his adhesion to the new organisation. It seems he had 
yet to learn that there are some in the world whose principles are dearer to them 
than considerations of money and employment. One of the reasons, in fact the 
only one, that he adduces in his pamphlet now before me, for his new policy, is, that 
whereas at one time the greater part of the congregations in Spain united and 
constituted a Christian Church, at present only a minority of the Spanish Churches 
remain in it. But he omits the fact that the greater part of the congregations 
have been formed by different Churches and committees since the formation of owr 
Church, and never have belonged to it, although he mentions it in part further on, 
to suit another argument. He also omits another important fact, that, in con- 
sistency with their own distinctive principles, Congregationalists and others who 
were with us for a time at first, left us when our Church was fully organised and 
developed on a Presbyterian basis. He tries to defend his own inconsistency in 
forsaking one organisation for another, on the ground that he considers the 
results of the former unfortunate ; for some (he should perhaps better have said 
one) had from the first neglected, or even opposed its organisation, and that, for 
this cause, only a minority of Spanish congregations are now united, and that 
the different elements and superintendencies which battle in its bosom have 
rendered it sterile. This last assertion, excepting, perhaps, in the one instance, 
hinted at above, is unfounded. The Irish, and United Presbyterian Churches, 
the Spanish Evangelisation Society, the Swiss Committee, and Miss Van Loon, 
who are the honoured supporters of the greater part of the churches united in 
our organisation, do not interfere with our internal polity, or in any way render 
our operations nugatory. On the contrary, they are glad to support order, and 
favour our decisions when the occasion presents itself. Sefior Cabrera himself can 
bear witness, that, during all the years in which he was a missionary of the Spanish 
Evangelisation Society, he always had the most perfect liberty of action in all such 
matters. I may add that, in the Presbytery to which I belong, and in which three 
of the above-named supporting societies are represented, we have the most perfect 
harmony and unity of purpose, combined with watchful activity and decision of 
action in our internal government, as if we had no support but that of our own 
Church members. But, of course, Sefior Cabrera had to seek for some real or 
imaginary grounds on which to build his schism ; and so, after the above state- 
ments, he adds :—‘‘ For this reason we desire another organisation, one which will 
begin perhaps with a small minority of congregations, but will have unity of 
purpose, unity of judgment, and unity of action, and above all ”—and here is his 
sop for national vanity—“ which will not recognise any authority or jurisdiction 
in a foreign land. We desire a Spanish Church.” In other words, because the 
Presbyterian Church, consisting of two presbyteries, one of them with eight 
stations, and the other with five, having a solid organisation of its own making, 
and thus purely Spanish, with many missions in full work around some of its 
centres, with an ordained ministry, and in good working order, doing a faith- 
ful and efficient work for Christ,—because this Church, we say, has not attracted 
and included Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, Plymouth 
Brethren, and other detached bodies, therefore, forsooth, he must attach himself 
to one other ordained man (now two), endeavour to draw off what he can of 
the strength of our union, and break up the Spanish Christian Church! He must 
leave thirteen, because they are few, and join two. He will find, however, that 
we are true to our colours, and that those who represent other systems of govern- 
ment, and so cannot join with us, are not likely to prove false to theirs, because 
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of any prestige which his secession to Episcopacy can give to the cause he now 
advocates. 

Sejior Cabrera has thus the distinction of inaugurating a new phase in Spanish 
evangelisation ; where our object is, and ought to be, only the propagation of the 
Gospel, he has instituted the propagation of a system, and begun a raid upon 
other systems. It may be that in this way he will attract money from earnest 
and wealthy Episcopalians at home; it is possible that he may ‘have his own 
salary increased (and rumour says it is more than doubled); it may be that he 
will attract the outcasts from other communions, and even gain over a few of the 
weaker brethren, if he can show moneyed strength ; but he knows that he will 
not preach a purer Gospel than heretofore, nor we a less pure Gospel because we 
do not join with him. I deplore the action into which Seiior Cabrera has been 
led, and entirely disapprove of what he has done ; while, looking at his surround- 
ings, and knowing something of human frailty, I have no wish to discard him 
personally from my friendship, as some have already done. But he is earning for 
himself that disesteem which falls on those who sacrifice their principles. God 
grant he may not sink lower, and that his schism may go no further. 

I must apologise for writing so much, but where an arrogant system is rising 
against us in this way, it will be a comfort to our little Church to know that our 
brethren all over the world are aware of it, and will support us with their prayers. 





GERMANY. 
CuurcH Parties: THEIR ORIGIN AND RELATION TO Eacu OTHER. 
By Professor L. Witte, of Pforta. 


To understand our Church parties of the present day, one must recall to view 
certain facts of our past history ; and since Prussia has taken the lead, not only 
in the political movements, but also in the Church life of the Protestantism of 
Germany, the relations of our Church parties can only be understood by 
attentively observing the developments that have taken place within the Prussian 
Established Church. 

In the year 1817, on the occasion of the celebration of the ter-centenary of the 
German Reformation, the “ Union” of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches was 
effected, at the instance of King Frederick William III. Then began the forma- 
tion of our Church parties. At that period of the dominancy of Rationalism, 
the Agende, or forms of Church service, introduced into the Church in token of 
the completed union, met with opposition, particularly at the first, because there 
were discovered, in the liturgical forms prescribed, divers Catholicising elements, 
which, however, only represented the old Lutheran ritual of the Reformation. 
Then there gradually arose, especially in Pomerania and Silesia, a party opposed to 
the Agende and the “ royal” union, which maintained that the Lutheran Church 
suffered injury by the new arrangement in favour of the Reformed Church de- 
fended by the Hohenzollerns, This internal ecclesiastical warfare, carried on for 
many years, was waged especially for the purpose of gaining for the Lutheran 
doctrine a greater freedom, and the right to be fully repr esented 3 in the sacrament 
of the Supper and in the constitution of the Church. With reference to the 
sacrament of the Supper, the Lutheran party demanded that, along with the 
formula of the Agende, “ Take, and eat, saith our Lord Jesus Christ, this is my 
body,” which they called the “reciting” formula, another the “ confessing” 
formula, should be allowed, “ Take, and e: at, this is the true body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” In the year 1853, those undoubtedly Lutheran congregations which 
demanded this concession were permitted by the Evangelical Oberkirchenrath 
to make use of the Lutheran formula as a “ parallel-formula.” But with reference 
to this arrangement, demands were made which would have affected the condition 
of the whole Established Church. They sought to make a distinction, in the 
highest ecclesiastical courts, between Lutheran and Reformed counsellors, and in 
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the discussion of confessional questions to carry out this distinction in the Con- 
sistories and in the Oberkirchenrath by an “ itio in partes.” This demand it was 
impossible to grant, for then the union of the Churches would have been reduced 
to a mere form. 

That Lutheran section which still continues to exist under the name of the 
‘Confessional party,” which has many adherents in all the provinces of Prussia, 
and is actively supported by the Lutheran Churches of Bavaria, Saxony, Meck- 
lenburg, and South-West Germany, found in the late well-known Professors 
Stahl and Hengstenberg their most able leaders, and in the Hvangelische Kirchen- 
zeitung, founded, and during his life edited by the latter, their literary organ. 

Opposed to them, as representatives and defenders of the “ Union,” were such 
men as Nitzsch, Tholuck, Julius Miiller, General Superintendent Hoffmann, Dr. 
Dorner, and others. Their ecclesiastical journal, the Vewe Evangelische Kirchen- 
zeitung, was established in 1859. They called themselves the party of the 
“United” (wnirten); and since the highest Prussian ecclesiastical court, the Evan- 
gelical Oberkirchenrath, had for years held the very same position, this party 
was also called the Oberkirchenrath party. 

Afterwards, there arose the party called the “ Protestanten-Verein,” and, con- 
temporaneously, the Prussian Established Church received a presbyterial and 
synodical constitution, which, in course of time, particularly after the important 
changes which took place in 1873, called the hitherto ecclesiastically inactive 
“ Liberals” to practical fellowship in Church life. The Protestanten-Verein set 
before them, as their aim, the reconciliation of Christianity with modern culture. 
They were willing to recognise all religious views as equally warranted ; hence 
noble-minded men of positive faith, such as Baumgarten and Rothe, thought that 
they were justified in becoming connected with the Verein. Yet it is manifest 
that, by the proclamation of the quality of all forms of faith, the Biblical and 
ecclesiastical was recognised as only one along with others by right existing ; 
consequently, the tendency of the Protestanten-Verein is to regard religious 
belief generally as a matter of indifference, and to seek the essence of Christianity 
in the moral sphere. Positive Christianity, therefore, finds no true support in the 
principles of the Verein; and when Baumgarten afterwards discovered this, he 
broke off his connection with it. 

The Preshyterial and Synodical Constitution which was granted in the year 
1861, by securing to the pastor a right of precedence in the choice of presbyters 
by the congregation, at once gave rise to beneficial church influences operating in 
the promotion of general activity in the affairs of the congregation. The liberal 
tendency of the times, however, demanded something more. It sought room for 
the denial of the miraculous birth of our Lord, His divinity, miracles, and the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, on the part of those who occupied evangelical 
pulpits ; and the negative spirits of the congregations wished to hold in their 
hands the reigns of church government. 

In the year 1873, there occurred, in connection with this tendency, a calamitous 
change in the presidency of the Oberkirchenrath. In the room of the honoured 
President Mathis, who resigned his office on account of old age, Professor Her- 
mann was appointed. Under his direction, there was issued the General Synod 
order of the 10th September, 1873, which opened the way into the representative 
bodies of the Church for the multitude who had no sympathy with it. This 
change in the Constitution of the Supreme Church Court of Prussia brought 
about an essential change in the relation of parties. The “United,” who had 
hitherto supported the Oberkirchenrath, found themselves in part unable to 
defend the new order introduced by it. On the occasion of the first “ Extra- 
ordinary General Synod of the year 1878,” the changed state of things for the 
first time became openly manifest. Out of the group of the “ United,” there 
arose two parties, The one held firm by the old stand-point of the Oberkirchen- 
rath, and by the church-confessions, on the fundamental principle of the Prussian 
Union; these called themselves the “ Positive-United” (positiv-unirten) ; the 
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other concurred in the change of the Church courts, and went to the left, 
almost to the very borders of the Protestanten-Verein ; these took the name of 
the ‘‘ Middle Party,” and from the circumstance of their meeting in a place called 
the ‘ Passage,” in the street in Berlin named “ Unter den Linden,” they came 
also to be known by the name of the “ Passage Party.” Out of these changes 
there arose a very happy union of the “Old Confessional” and the “ Positive 
United” parties on the occasion of the General Synod, a union which still con- 
tinues, and to which are due the splendid results of the first Ordinary General 
Synod of 1879, giving strength and hope to church life. At this last named 
Synod, there were several members of the “ Middle Party,” who still prefer to call 
themselves the “ Evangelical Union,” that joined the party of the “ Positive 
United ;” and the new president of the Oberkirchenrath, Dr. Hermes, belongs to 
the same positive party, which at present, in all the districts of the Prussian 
Church, has in its hands the predominant influence. 

To sum up briefly what has been said, there are at the present moment four 
parties in the Prussian Established Church, to which there are corresponding 
parties, more or less distinctly marked, in all the other Churches of Germany. 

1. The Confessional party, who have not yet given up their old endeavours 
after a more definitely Lutheran constitution of the Church, though, for the 
present, because of much weightier matters claiming attention, they do not press 
their demands. 

2. The party of the Positive-United, who go hand in hand with the Confessional 
party in all the chief Church questions, and seek to build up the Church on the 
foundation of the Holy Scriptures and the Evangelical Confession. 

3. The Evangelical Union, who, in their positive tendencies, made common 
cause in many things with the first two parties at the General Synod of the past 
year, but who do not take up a firm enough position against the negative 
tendencies. 

4, Finally, the Church Liberals, who give expression to their views in the Pro- 
testanten-Verein, though, in many of their demands, they go even far beyond the 
Verein in the same negative direction. 


TURKEY. 
MIssIons TO THE JEWS. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER THomson, D.D., Constantinople. 


Havine given a sketch, in my last letter, of the American Missions in Turkey, I 
shall attempt, in this, to present a similar survey of the other evangelical agencies 
at work in the country. Now that the English Church Mission to the Moslems 
is withdrawn,—though the Rev. Dr. Koelle is still doing most important work in 
this city—there remain only the Missions to the Jews. Of these, there are four 
—that of the Free Church of Scotland, in Galata, Constantinople, being the 
earliest ; next, those of the London Jews’ Society, at Hasskioy, Constantinople, 
and at Smyrna; then, those of the Church of Scotland, at Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Salonica, and, I may add, at Beyrout and Alexandria; and lastly, that of the 
British Jews’ Society at Adrianople, their former station at Rustchuk having been 
apparently discontinued. ' 

Before instituting any comparison between the Jewish Missions and those of the 
American Board, it is necessary to observe and bear in mind, from the outset, that 
“blindness in part hath happened unto Israel, until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled.” But, on the other hand, it is plain that no one is at liberty to plead 
this Divine announcement in explanation of very limited success, until he can 
show that trial has been made of every mode of operation which has been found 
useful elsewhere, and which is suited to the conditions under which the Jewish 
missionary must labour. It should be further observed that, in general, there is 
a very close resemblance between the Jewish and the Armenian fields. Nowhere 
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perhaps, is the entire population of any city or town composed exclusively of 
either Armenians or Jews ; but in all the larger centres of population, Jews and 
Armenians, Greeks and Turks, with a sprinkling of Europeans, as well as of the 
other nationalities of the empire, make up the whole. The Jews, indeed, are 
fewer in number than the Armenians, but there is scarcely a city or town of any 
importance in the Turkish Empire in which a Jewish colony of greater or less 
importance is not to be found; and in some instances the colony is large and 
influential, as, for example, those of Joannina, Arta, Monastir, Uscup, Shumla, 
Silistria, Broo-La, Nicomedia, Rhodes, Crete, &c. Once more, in regard to lan- 
guage, it will probably be found that, with the exception of Constantinople itself, 
few colonies of Russian or Polish Jews occur south of the Balkans, or even at any 
great distance from the Dobrudja and the banks of the Danube. The whole of 
the rest of the Jewish population speak Spanish, with the exception of the colonies 
at Joannina, Arta, Prevesa, and Corfu, in which Greek is the spoken language. 
Here then is an ample field for missionary labour, perfectly accessible, so far as 
any action of the Government is concerned ; while the deep ignorance of the people, 
the almost total absence of female education, the fearfully anti-Christian character 
of the errors in which they are involved, along with the claims which Israel must 
always have on every believing heart, combine to present a peculiarly powerful 
appeal to the Protestant Churches, especially in view of the fact that the Christ- 
ianity which the Jews see around them is fitted to repel, not to attract, the 
Jewish inquirer. 

The Free Church Mission in Galata is unique in this respect, that it is devoted 
almost exclusively to missionary labour among the German-speaking Jews. These 
Jews, being foreign subjects, and consequently exempt from the despotism of the 
Spanish Chief Rabbi, and having also imbibed a desire for education through contact 
with their brethren from Italy, France, and Germany, have been found much more 
accessible than the Spanish Jews. The number of residents does not probably 
exceed 3000 ; but from Russia and Roumania there is a constant stream, not only 
of elderly Jews on their way to the Holy Land, but of youths who come to seek 
their fortune in the great capital, or who have got weary and disgusted with 
Rabbinical ignorance and tyranny, and are desirous of finding the means of further 
instruction, as well as liberty to avow their convictions. The seven converts who 
were baptised together in 1846, and formed the nucleus of the church, were all 
from abroad ; and I believe I am correct in saying that, of the goodly number of 
Israelites who have confessed Christ in connection with that mission, the great 
majority, if not all, have likewise been foreigners. The German school, with its 
female departments, and the Female School, now taught in French, not Italian, as 
formerly, are all most efficient, and cannot fail to exercise a powerful Christianis- 
ing influence on the Jewish community. There is a Jewish helper, and latterly a 
medical missionary has been added to the staff. There are two regular diets of 
worship on the Lord’s day, with week-day meetings, and, we believe, evening 
classes at certain periods. While all this is very admirable, a comparison with 
the American method leads us to observe that there are no out-stations connected 
with this Mission, no missionary tours, no diffusion of Christian literature among 
the German-speaking Jews. On the other hand, it may be said, with much force, 
that the Dobrudja and the banks of the Lower Danube are too distant to be con- 
sidered as fairly connected with Galata, which ought therefore to be regarded as 
very much an isolated station of itself. One thing, however, we certainly miss— 
viz., some effort at colportage. It is comparatively easy to sell the Scriptures in 
Hebrew to the Jews ; but in its efforts to circulate the Bible among the Polish 
and other Jews in their respective dialects, specially provided for them, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society would gladly welcome and would liberally 
support any aid which the Mission could render. In former years, this depart- 
ment of missionary labour occupied no mean place, and in spite of enlarged opera- 
tions by the Bible Societies, there is room for the mission still. 

We have said that the Free Church Mission has no out-station ; and it has none 
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among the German-speaking Jews. But, in fact, the Free Church has here a most 
vigorous out-station, the history of which would illustrate the oft-repeated adage, 
that truth is stranger than fiction. A lady, in extremely delicate health, who 
had been for many years connected with the Mission in Galata, finding her 
labours no longer necessary or admissible there, resolved to do something for the 
vast Spanish population of this city, and with that view settled, all alone, in 
Koosgoontchook, on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, where there is a large 
Jewish population. Of course, she had to acquire the Spanish language; but, 
being familiar with Italian, she was able to begin work at once. It was a striking 
sight to find her disputing with Jews of every class and both sexes, ignorant 
females, intelligent merchants, and learned Rabbis ; but being familiar with the 
Jewish controversy, and mighty in the Scriptures, she soon convinced her Jewish 
friends that she was not the silly enthusiast they had considered her, but an 
antagonist whom it would be difficult to get rid of, and whom they could not 
overcome, By-and-by she directed her attention to the specific object of estab- 
lishing a female school; and in spite of the most vigorous, persevering, and 
unscrupulous opposition—such as Jews alone can give—she succeeded in this, so 
that now, at the end of four years and a-half, she has a school attended by about 
forty pupils. On the 7th inst. we attended a partial examination of the school, 
and were charmed with the knowledge of saving truth, contained in the very 
words of the Old and New Testaments, which the pupils exhibited ; and we could 
not but heartily thank God for such a candle lighted up in that dark corner, and 
devoutly pray that many such schools might be established throughout the land. 
It is right to mention that, some months after the establishment of this mission, 
the lady missionary was joined by a former pupil, familiar with teaching, and of 
superior mental and moral character. This lady has since herself confessed Christ 
by baptism, and has rendered most efficient support to the school, while her 
younger sister hopes to be baptised also on the 25th inst. I have designedly 
given the history of this out-station, because it illustrates the very work which I 
believe to be imperatively called for in many towns of this empire, and demon- 
strates its practicability. 

Turning now to the Spanish field, a word is necessary as to the numbers and 
distribution of the Spanish population in this capital. In this country, where no 
proper census is taken, it is extremely difficult to estimate correctly the popula- 
tion, and one can only guess at the numbers of the Spanish-speaking Jews in this 
capital. These guesses have ranged from 20,000 up to 90,000 souls ; but if we 
should say about 60,000, we may make a tolerable approximation to the truth. 
They are located in at least five or six distinct quarters, the two largest being 
Hasskioy on the north-east side of the Golden Horn, and Ballat on the south- 
west. Ortakioy is five miles by coast from Hasskioy, on the European side of 
the Bosphorus, and Kooroocheshmeh a mile farther off still; and lastly, Koos- 
goontchook, opposite Ortakivy, on the Asiatic shore. The best proof of the fact 
that these quarters are completely independent of each other, and little affected 
by one another, is, that though active missionary operations have been prosecuted 
for many years in Hasskioy, and have compelled the Jews to open schools of their 
own, nothing of a similar sort can be traced in Ballat, though the Golden Horn, 
which separates them, is there not half-a-mile broad. 

In 1847 the Free Church opened a station in Hasskioy, and continued it till 
1863. That station succeeded, after incredible opposition, in establishing a 
thoroughly Christian school, which, in other hands, continues to this day, and has 
been the parent of all the other Spanish schools now in operation, except the old 
Rabbinical ones, That mission also published for its own use, four books of upwards 
of 200 duodecimo pages, and three pamphlets, all educational, as well as eight tracts 
of various sizes of a directly religious character. Of the books, one was published 
at his own risk by a Jewish printer, and two others were published with funds 
procured from the Calw Book Society of Wirtemberg, through the kind offices of 
the Rev. Dr. Schaufiler. Two of these publications have been reprinted through 
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perhaps, is the entire population of any city or town composed exclusively of 
either Armenians or Jews ; but in all the larger centres of population, Jews and 
Armenians, Greeks and Turks, with a sprinkling of Europeans, as well as of the 
other nationalities of the empire, make up the whole. The Jews, indeed, are 
fewer in number than the Armenians, but there is scarcely a city or town of any 
importance in the Turkish Empire in which a Jewish colony of greater or less 
importance is not to be found; and in some instances the colony is large and 
influential, as, for example, those of Joannina, Arta, Monastir, Uscup, Shumla, 
Silistria, Broo-La, Nicomedia, Rhodes, Crete, &c. Once more, in regard to lan- 
guage, it will probably be found that, with the exception of Constantinople itself, 
few colonies of Russian or Polish Jews occur south of the Balkans, or even at any 
great distance from the Dobrudja and the banks of the Danube. The whole of 
the rest of the Jewish population speak Spanish, with the exception of the colonies 
at Joannina, Arta, Prevesa, and Corfu, in which Greek is the spoken language. 
Here then is an ample field for missionary labour, perfectly accessible, so far as 
any action of the Government is concerned ; while the deep ignorance of the people, 
the almost total absence of female education, the fearfully anti-Christian character 
of the errors in which they are involved, along with the claims which Israel must 
always have on every believing heart, combine to present a peculiarly powerful 
appeal to the Protestant Churches, especially in view of the fact that the Christ- 
ianity which the Jews see around them is fitted to repel, not to attract, the 
Jewish inquirer, 

The Free Church Mission in Galata is unique in this respect, that it is devoted 
almost exclusively to missionary labour among the German-speaking Jews. These 
Jews, being foreign subjects, and consequently exempt from the despotism of the 
Spanish Chief Rabbi, and having also imbibed a desire for education through contact 
with their brethren from Italy, France, and Germany, have been found much more 
accessible than the Spanish Jews. The number of residents does not probably 
exceed 3000 ; but from Russia and Roumania there is a constant stream, not only 
of elderly Jews on their way to the Holy Land, but of youths who come to seek 
their fortune in the great capital, or who have got weary and disgusted with 
Rabbinical ignorance and tyranny, and are desirous of finding the means of further 
instruction, as well as liberty to avow their convictions. The seven converts who 
were baptised together in 1846, and formed the nucleus of the church, were all 
from abroad ; and I believe I am correct in saying that, of the goodly number of 
Israelites who have confessed Christ in connection with that mission, the great 
majority, if not all, have likewise been foreigners. The German school, with its 
female departments, and the Female School, now taught in French, not Italian, as 
formerly, are all most efficient, and cannot fail to exercise a powerful Christianis- 
ing influence on the Jewish community. There is a Jewish helper, and latterly a 
medical missionary has been added to the staff. There are two regular diets of 
worship on the Lord’s day, with week-day meetings, and, we believe, evening 
classes at certain periods. While all this is very admirable, a comparison with 
the American method leads us to observe that there are no out-stations connected 
with this Mission, no missionary tours, no diffusion of Christian literature among 
the German-speaking Jews. On the other hand, it may be said, with much force, 
that the Dobrudja and the banks of the Lower Danube are too distant to be con- 
sidered as fairly connected with Galata, which ought therefore to be regarded as 
very much an isolated station of itself. One thing, however, we certainly miss— 
viz., some effort at colportage. It is comparatively easy to sell the Scriptures in 
Hebrew to the Jews ; but in its efforts to circulate the Bible among the Polish 
and other Jews in their respective dialects, specially provided for them, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society would gladly welcome and would liberally 
support any aid which the Mission could render. In former years, this depart- 
ment of missionary labour occupied no mean place, and in spite of enlarged opera- 
tions by the Bible Societies, there is room for the mission still. 

We have said that the Free Church Mission has no out-station; and it has none 
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among the German-speaking Jews. But, in fact, the Free Church has here a most 
vigorous out-station, the history of which would illustrate the oft-repeated adage, 
that truth is stranger than fiction. A lady, in extremely delicate health, who 
had been for many years connected with the Mission in Galata, finding her 
labours no longer necessary or admissible there, resolved to do something for the 
vast Spanish population of this city, and with that view settled, all alone, in 
Koosgoontchook, on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, where there is a large 
Jewish population. Of course, she had to acquire the Spanish language; but, 
being familiar with Italian, she was able to begin work at once. It was a striking 
sight to find her disputing with Jews of every class and both sexes, ignorant 
females, intelligent merchants, and learned Rabbis; but being familiar with the 
Jewish controversy, and mighty in the Scriptures, she soon convinced her Jewish 
friends that she was not the silly enthusiast they had considered her, but an 
antagonist whom it would be difficult to get rid of, and whom they could not 
overcome, By-and-by she directed her attention to the specific object of estab- 
lishing a female school; and in spite of the most vigorous, persevering, and 
unscrupulous opposition—such as Jews alone can give—she succeeded in this, so 
that now, at the end of four years and a-half, she has a school attended by about 
forty pupils. On the 7th inst. we attended a partial examination of the school, 
and were charmed with the knowledge of saving truth, contained in the very 
words of the Old and New Testaments, which the pupils exhibited ; and we could 
not but heartily thank God for such a candle lighted up in that dark corner, and 
devoutly pray that many such schools might be established throughout the land. 
It is right to mention that, some months after the establishment of this mission, 
the lady missionary was joined by a former pupil, familiar with teaching, and of 
superior mental and moral character. This lady has since herself confessed Christ 
by baptism, and has rendered most efficient support to the school, while her 
younger sister hopes to be baptised also on the 25th inst. I have designedly 
given the history of this out-station, because it illustrates the very work which I 
believe to be imperatively called for in many towns of this empire, and demon- 
strates its practicability. 

Turning now to the Spanish field, a word is necessary as to the numbers and 
distribution of the Spanish population in this capital. In this country, where no 
proper census is taken, it is extremely difficult to estimate correctly the popula- 
tion, and one can only guess at the numbers of the Spanish-speaking Jews in this 
capital. These guesses have ranged from 20,000 up to 90,000 souls; but if we 
should say about 60,000, we may make a tolerable approximation to the truth. 
They are located in at least five or six distinct quarters, the two largest being 
Hasskioy on the north-east side of the Golden Horn, and Ballat on the south- 
west. Ortakioy is five miles by coast from Hasskioy, on the European side of 
the Bosphorus, and Kooroocheshmeh a mile farther off still; and lastly, Koos- 
goontchook, opposite Ortakivy, on the Asiatic shore. The best proof of the fact 
that these quarters are completely independent of each other, and little affected 
by one another, is, that though active missionary operations have been prosecuted 
for many years in Hasskioy, and have compelled the Jews to open schools of their 
own, nothing of a similar sort can be traced in Ballat, though the Golden Horn, 
which separates them, is there not half-a-mile broad. 

In 1847 the Free Church opened a station in Hasskioy, and continued it till 
1863. That station succeeded, after incredible opposition, in establishing a 
thoroughly Christian school, which, in other hands, continues to this day, and has 
been the parent of all the other Spanish schools now in operation, except the old 
Rabbinical ones. That mission also published for its own use, four books of upwards 
of 200 duodecimo pages, and three pamphlets, all educational, as well as eight tracts 
of various sizes of a directly religious character. Of the books, one was published 
at his own risk by a Jewish printer, and two others were published with funds 
procured from the Calw Book Society of Wirtemberg, through the kind offices of 
the Rev. Dr. Schauffler. Two of these publications have been reprinted through 
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the aid of the Religious Tract Society of London, and most of the rest are out of 
print, three being urgently called for. Missionary tours, however, were imprac- 
ticable, partly from want of funds, but still more because the missionaries were 
engaged for years in teaching, some the whole day, others one-half, and they had 
besides to minister to the colony of British residents employed there in the Arsenal. 
But colportage, chiefly among ‘the Jews, was maintained for many years. 

I must also allude to the American- -Spanish Jewish Mission, which for a time 
had stations at Constantinople, Smyrna, and Salonica, and contributed nobly to 
the work by the publication of a Grammar and Dictionary of Hebrew for 
Spaniards, one book, several tracts, and especially by continuing a journal for one 
year, every number of which is now sold. 

Next came the Mission of the London Jews’ Society—a body to which every 
Christian must feel grateful for the perseverance, energy, wisdom, and generosity 
with which it has for half-a-century prosecuted a most important, but most diffi- 
cult department of Christian work. The cordial visit of Rev. Sir Emilius Bailey, 
when he came to prepare the way for the resumption by that Society of operations 
here, is remembered by the writer to this day with great pleasure. That Society 
occupied first Ortakioy, then removed its agent to Ballat, then to a suburb of 
Hasskioy, and lastly, to the premises it now occupies in Hasskioy itself. It, too, 
has a school, and two or three converts, and supports a Female Orphanage. It 
has also published seven or eight tracts, and is executing by degrees a translation 
of the “Old Paths.” Of the station in Smyrna it must also be said that it has 
published several minor tracts, and a translation of Leslie’s ‘“‘ Method with the 
Jews.” These are substantial services ; but besides this, the missionaries, both at 
Constantinople and Smyrna, have executed several tours, ¢.g., to the Dardanelles, 
Rhodes, Crete, and probably other localities ; and I know that, in the case of Crete, 
the visit of Rev. J. B. Goldberg was not in vain. That mission has for some 
years sent a helper into Macedonia, with special publications for the Jews. 
One might ask, Why go so far from home, and so near to another mission ? 
Still, the good seed is sown, and we have never heard of any evil results. 

Next in order comes the Mission of the Church of Scotland, with its stations at 
Hasskioy, Smyrna, Salonica, Alexandria, and Beyrout, the latter, however, using 
the Arabic language. True to our Scottish instincts, the missionaries have 
flourishing schools at each of these stations, though some of them are for girls only ; 
they also minister to our countrymen at these stations ; in some cases they have 
meetings attended by Jews, especially at Smyrna, where a most important work 
has been going on for some months. It is well known also that the Rev. James 
Christie, one of the missionaries, has executed a translation of the entire Bible 
into the Judeo-Spanish dialect. I should add that this mission also labours 
among the Greeks at Constantinople, Smyrna, and Salonica, and that they had, 
perhaps have still, an out-station from Salonica at Cassandra for the Greeks, and 
one from Hasskivy for a time for the Spanish Jews of Galata. But neither by 
tours, nor through the press, has this mission, so far as I am aware, done any- 
thing. Rev. Mr. Crosbie, however, has for many years superintended colportage 
in Macedonia for the Scottish National Bible Society ; while the mission at 
Smyrna has, for above ten years, superintended, with gre: it ability and kindness, 
the three colporteurs of the British and Foreign Bible Society labouring in that 
region. But these excellent brethren have no connection with each other, except 
that they are sent forth by the same committee, and know of each other’s work 
only through the Record or private letters. 

Lastly, the British Jews’ Society has one station at Adrianople, a city which 
the writer has never visited. I can only say that I heard with deep regret of the 
discontinuance of the schools there and at Rustchuk, as I consider Christian edu- 
cation one of the most efficient and sure means of diffusing Christianity among 
God’s ancient people. So far as I know, this Society makes no tours, has no out- 
station, and has published nothing in this field. 

With all the brethren at these various stations, except Beyrout, the writer has 
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the pleasure of being personally, and even intimately, acquainted, and he esteems 
them all. It is, therefore, from no undervaluing of their devoted labours that he 
asserts there is an urgent necessity for the Jewish Mission in Turkey being prose- 
cuted on a broader basis, and with greater expenditure of men and means. 
Constantinople, for example, is not nearly occupied as it should be ; missionary 
tours are almost unknown, and hence there are no out-stations ; and the press 
ought to be employed to an extent far exceeding anything hitherto attempted, 
both in the de ‘partment of education, and in that of Christian apologetics, doctrinal 
statements, and narratives of the conversion of proselytes. And, as a most 
powerful means both of stimulating and directing such operations, there ought to 
be an annual conference of the missionaries,—-and why should not all be invited ? 
—to devise and recommend to their respective committees in England and Scot- 
land the steps that should be taken. 

Three Jewish quarters of the capital are thus unoccupied, and almost (if 
indeed I should not say wholly) unaffected by missionary operations,—the vast 
district of Ballat and its suburbs, on the Golden Horn, and Ortakioy and Koroo- 
cheshmeh on the Bosphorus. Why should not the three missionary agencies alre rady 
in the field plant a missionary and a female school in these three respective 
suburbs, on the understanding ‘that the missionaries should devote a considerable 
portion of their time to the “preparation of educational and religious literature ? 
A great want would thus be supplied, and the means provided for efficient mis- 
sionary tours all over the country. Mutual jealousy here is as ridiculous as it 
would be wicked ; for, judging from the past thirty years, I am convinced that it 
will tax the energies of the Church of Scotland, the Free Church, the London 
Jews’ Society, and the British too, for many years to come, to meet in any toler- 
able measure the wants of the Jewish field in this Empire. 

To the beloved and honoured brethren who direct these missions, the writer 
offers these suggestions with all respect and humility, yet with all confidence. 


ARMENTA. 
By GABARET THOUMANIAN, 


I. The Country.—Armenia is the name of the country round Mount Ararat, 
from which circumstance the whole region is often called Ararat. The landscape 
is very beautiful, with its lakes and rivers, its high mountains and rich valleys, 
its wide and fertile plains, so that it may be called the Switzerland of the East. 
Tradition fixes in Armenia the mountain where the ark rested; the LXX. 
located it in Armenia; the Persians call it NVoah’s mowntain, and its position as 
the highest mountain i in that countr y confirms the tradition. 

But Ararat has a further claim on the attention of the student of history 
as the centre of the ancient world. It lies equidistant from the Mediterranean, 
the Black, and the Caspian Seas, as well as from the plain of Mesopotamia and the 
Caucasus ; it is also the eastern door of the great peninsula, and commands all 
Asia Minor. Finally, it was from Ararat aad the surrounding countries that the 
Indogermanic people divided into two branches, and emigrated toward India and 
Europe. The Armenians still point out localities associated with Noah and the 
Flood. They show the town of Marant (meaning, the mother is there) as the 
sepulchre of Noah’s wife ; the ancient town of Erivan, meaning they appear, as 
the first dry spot that Noah saw from the ark ; the town Nakhitchevan, signify- 
ing the first encampment, as the spot where he dwelt at first ; they even show the 
vineyard from which Noah made his wine ; and, indeed, the name of that village, 
Argori, means he planted vines. 

The Armenians make another claim for their country, when they say that the 
garden of Eden was there; and certainly, if that garden is to be identified, it is more 
likely to be found in Armenia than anywhere else. The fact that the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, and two other rivers, Aras and Kur, have their sources in that country, 
is very favourable to this theory. 
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II. History.—The ancient history of Armenia naturally falls into four periods, 
during which the country was governed by as many dynasties. 

1st, The dynasty of Haig, whom the Armenians call the father of their nation, 
and after whom they call themselves Haik, He is said to have been the third 
from Japhet. Arana, the seventh in descent from Haig, was a great conqueror, 
and his people began to be known to strangers as Armenians. One of the greatest 
monarchs of this dy nasty was Tigranes, the ally of Cyrus against Babylon, during 
whose reign Armenia was so powerful that the Hebrew prophets do not forget to 
summon it against Babylon (Jer. li. 27). In 328 B.c., Alexander the Great put 
an end to this dynasty. 

2nd, During the dynasty of the Arsacides, which was of Parthian origin, and lasted 
till the fifth century A.p., the country enjoyed great prosperity. Unfortunately, 
however, Armenia took a leading part with Mithr idates, King of Pontus, against 
the Romans under Pompey, who ended the war with the conquest of Armenia 
and Pontus. 

3rd, The Bagratians were a Jewish dynasty. Some Hebrew captives were 
brought into the country by an Armenian king who was an ally of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Partly through the force of persecutions, but largely also through the offer of 
favourable conditions and privileges, they abandoned their old religion, and 
became a most powerful, and finally the dominant family. The dynasty fell a.p. 
1064, by Alp-Arslan. . 

{th, The Rubenian dynasty, even after ceasing within Armenia, continued to 
maintain itself in the mountains of Cilicia. Its last king was taken prisoner and 
carried to Egypt by the Caliph ; but after a long captivity, he obtained his 
freedom, and died at Paris in 1391. From that time, Armenia has ever been in 
subjection to a foreign power. : 

The fifth period began with the fall of the Armenian kingdom, and continues 
to the present day. Even while the Rubenian dynasty still remained, Armenia 
proper had come under the Mohammedan yoke, but after their fall, the subjugation 
of Armenia was complete. This period is the saddest in the history of the country. 
The sufferings of the people since the loss of their independence are indescribable, 
and would be too long to be narrated here; the cup of bitterness has been over- 
flowing long ago. E tach invader and each Asiatic conqueror passed through the 
country, plundering and destroying with sword and fire ; but the most infamous 
treatment of all has been the removal of myriads of native Armenians to foreign 
lands by conquerors who sought in this to imitate the cruelty of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Titus, and Charlemagne. Many others preferred voluntarily to leave their 
devastated country, and went to settle in various other parts of the world ; hence, 
great numbers are found in Asia Minor, Persia, Russia, European Turkey, 
Austria, India, Afghanistan, &c. The country is now divided between Persia, 
Russia, and Turkey, the greater portion being under Turkish misrule. 

The Sultan, long ago, appointed an Armenian patriarch as the head and 
representative of the nation ; but this functionary is rather a political than an 
ecclesiastical ruler, the real head of the Armenian Church being the “ Catholicos,” 
who resides at the monastery of Etchmiadsin, in Russian Armenia, Through the 
intrigues especially of the Jesuits, the Roman Church succeeded in bringing 
under her pale about 100,000 Armenians, having a new patriarch at their head. 
And half-a-century ago, some American missionaries began to work successfully 
among the Armenians. The result of their labour has been the formation of the 
ELvangelical Armenian Church, with 35,000 people, 7000 of whom are communi- 
cants. Scattered as they are throughout the whole of Turkey, the local churches 
are weak, but some representatives are to be found in every town, and most of 
the villages. Thus the Church in Armenia falls into three divisions—the Old or 
National Armenian Church, the United or Catholic Armenian Church, and the 
Evangelical or Protestant Armenian Church. , 

III. Christianity was introduced into Armenia very early—indeed, according 
to Eusebius and the native historians, immediately after Pentecost. The story of 
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the correspondence of their king Abgarus with Christ is well known. But this 
was not the conversion of the whole people; the conversion of Armenia as a 
nation was effected in the year 300, by Gregory the Illuminator, the apostle and 
first bishop of the country. Impelled by an exaggerated zeal, he destroyed not 
only the idolatrous temples, but also all the national monuments which had 
remained from pagan times, so that we now know nothing about the ancient 
paganism of the country, or its national literature before its conversion. We have 
scarcely any remains of earlier date than the third century ; hence, the Armenia 
that we know is exclusively Christian—country, history, people, and literature. 

The son and successor of Gregory was present at the Council of Nicwa (325) ; but 
as the Armenian Church had no delegate at the Council of Chalcedon (451), and 
rejected its decisions, from that time the Armenian has been a separate national 
Church, and, of course, heretical in the estimation of the Greek and Roman 
Churches, 

One interesting fact to be observed regarding the Armenian Church is, that no 
error or heresy ever entered into the Church with the consent of the whole ; no 
Armenian Synod or Council ever sanctioned an error, or pronounced, after Nice, 
regarding any theological question debated in the Greek Church. Errors and 
superstitions entered only by private authority. For instance, on the question 
of Monophysitism, the Armenian Church has never decided anything; it only 
reiected the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon, which settled the doctrine 
regarding the two natures in Christ. The same remark applies to the Sacra- 
ments, Transubstantiation, Image-worship, &c. Hence, though always to be 
carefully distinguished from the Greek Church, its doctrine, religious life, &c., 
correspond to those of that Church, the difference being rather national than 
religious, and the result rather of some misunderstanding than anything more 
serious. 

Christianity is very deeply rooted in the spirit and character of the Armenian 
people. No Church, perhaps, has been more persecuted than that of Armenia, 
or can reckon more martyrs in proportion to its size. Those who died for 
their faith might be counted by tens of thousands; not all the cruelty of the 
Persians, the fanaticism of Saracen invaders, the inhuman treatment of Tamerlane 
and Genghis Khan, the brutality of Seljuk and Osmanli Turks, could destroy their 
faith in Jesus. Indeed, it is a wonder that there is yet, in that part of the world, 
a Christian Church still living, though suffering. If one were to make a map of 
the different religions, according to the localities where they prevail, it would be 
seen that Armenia is, as it were, a Christian island, surrounded by an ocean of 
Paganism, Parsism, and Mohammedanism, the only Christian country in that 
part of Asia. The last Armenian dynasty in Cilicia was often in close relation, 
through its position, with the Crusaders, and it was in those times that this 
dynasty was united by marriage to the French family of Lucignan. 

IV. The People. ‘Although the Armenians, numbering about 4,000,000, are 
scattered all over the world, they remain distinct from ‘other nations, but are 
inseparably united to each other by the bonds of language and religion. Next 
to the Jews, no nation is so attached to their own country as they are. Like the 
Jews, too, they have their own national character, and preserve their characteristic 
physiognomy unchanged under every climate and among all nations. They are 
very strong, courageous, and resolute. They are eminently adapted for com- 
mercial life ; ; trade and industry in Turkey are in their hands. In that country, 
too, they are the natural leaders of civilisation and culture ; their schools and 
colleges, all free, and supported by special contributions, are very much better 
than those of the Turkish Government. In spite of all the difficulties and hind- 
rances of the Porte, some Armenians have risen to be high functionaries ; but 
there is no question regarding their success in Russia, where they hold many 
high offices ; indeed, the Russian empire is to-day in the hands of an Armenian, 
Loris Melikoff. 

V. The Armenian Question.— Though the Armenians are incontestably 
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superior to their rulers the Turks, their aspirations after progress and culture are 
hindered by the Government. But, above all, they are over-ridden by oppression 
and tyranny. They have for neighbours the Kurds (literally the wolves), a semi- 
savage and semi-Mohammedan nomadic tribe, chiefly occupied in robbery ; and 
the Armenians live among and beside them, disarmed and without protection, so 
that the Kurds daily oppress, plunder, and murder whom and when they will among 
the Armenians. On the other side, the Turkish governors and officers are worse 
than the Kurds. The Government avows that it has no power to protect them ; 
the foreign ambassadors exhort them to have patience, but the Armenians reply 
that this is exhausted, that poverty, misery, desolation, and frequent famines are 
continually diminishing their numbers, that there is, at the present time, a famine 
(as it is truly reported in the newspapers) in that fertile Armenia, resulting from 
the carelessness of the Government, and that the poor inhabitants have no other 
means of living than the charity of Christian Europe. (We hope that our readers 
will not forget this starving people.) What, then, is to be done with these 
Armenians? If Europe was interested in the sufferings of Bulgaria,—a smaller 
country, though not so far away as Armenia,—will it be unmoved by the sufferings 
of the Armenians? If the fact that the Christians were more numerous in 
Bulgaria than the Turks, made Christian Europe wrest the government from the 
Mohammedans and give it to the Christians, must not the same cause produce the 
same change in Armenia? It is impossible for diplomacy to be deaf to its claims, 
the question was therefore discussed in the Berlin Congress, and a special 
article was devoted to it. Besides, the British Government undertook to protect 
the Christians in Turkey; yet all these provisions have not only brought no 
change in the state of that people, but, according to the latest news, things are 
now worse than before. The pressing question therefore remains unanswered, 
What is to be done with the Armenians? But the answer is not difficult. 
Armenia has yet a glorious future, guaranteed by its natural position, and the 
character and progress of its own people.* 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Misston Work IN SEKUKUNI’S COUNTRY. 
By Rev. Tu. Giéckner, of the Berlin Mission Society. 


AT a time when the attention of the South African colonies is drawn to the hostili- 
ties between the Transvaal and the powerful Basuto chief Sekukuni, it will be of 
some interest to know a little more about that chief, his people, and his country. 

When the Directors of the Berlin Mission held a meeting in 1858, with the 
intention of carrying the work of the Lord further on in South Africa, they did 
not know exactly where to begin. The President of the Society, General Von 
Gerlach, put his finger on some part of the South African map before him, and 
said, “‘ Here we will begin a mission.” It was found to be in Sekukuni’s country. 
But the finger of a Prussian general can be much more easily put on a map than 
new mission-work begun in an unknown country. The Lord, however, directed 
the path of owr missionaries, Superintendent Merensky and Grutzner, to that 
distant wilderness. After many troubles and disappointments they reached 
Sekukuni’s land on the 7th May, 1860. At that time, Sekukuni’s father, Tekwati, 
was the chief. He received the missionaries in a very friendly way. The Lord 
had in some measure prepared the way for our brethren. They found a native, 
who, having been baptised in Port-Elizabeth, returned to his country, and 
remained true to his Saviour. He, of course, was overjoyed when the mission- 
aries came. 

Before following further the Berlin brethren in their work and experience, let 


* It was intended to present in this paper a pretty full account of missionary operations in 
Armenia ; but as this has already been done in great measure by Dr. Thomson in our last num- 
ber, we simply direct the attention of our readers to the account there given (p. 314).—Epb. C.P. 
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me give some details about the early history of the tribe. They are called Bapedi 
or Bapeli, and have long been the most respected tribe among the North Basutos. 
Though the history of their chiefs generally presents a picture of war and cruelty, 
it is not unmarked by many a brave and noble deed. Tekwati’s father was the 
chief Tulare. After his death in 1824, war began between his sons, and the tribe 
was nearly destroyed. Those that were left fled to a very broken country, and 
many lived on human flesh. After many fearful combats with other chiefs, 
Tekwati brought together those who remained, and out of them made the tribe 
what it is now. He even armed women, who were caused to enter battle as 


_warriors. He fought against the powerful Ponda, who was defeated through the 


energy of his (Tekwati’s) son, Sekukuni, the commander of the warriors. The 
Swazies were also beaten; and even the Boers, who began hostilities with Tekwati, 
could not stand against him. After that time, there was peace between the Boers 
and his tribe as long as he lived. 

These, then, are the people among whom our Berlin brethren began a very 
blessed mission-work. But, alas! the old friendly chief died not long after their 
arrival—viz., on the 22nd September, 1860. A feeling of horror went through 
the country, because the death of a chief amongst these heathen tribes is generally 
the signal for the commencement of bloody wars among those who think they 
have a right to the chieftainship. Fortunately, Sekukuni, who now became the 
chief of the Bapedis, kept down the rebels with a powerful hand. The work of 
the Lord began to prosper in those days. 

Like his father, Sekukuni treated the missionaries at first with the utmost 
friendliness, and a station was built in a very short time. Many were the 
hardships which the brethren had to undergo in that wilderness ; but their hearts 
were full of joy when they saw the great desire of many to learn the Word of 
salvation. Hundreds came to the church, which was a small house made of 
poles, most of the audience being obliged to stand outside. On the 14th January, 
1862, the first three were baptised, one of these being an old blind man. The 
baptisms took place in the hut of Mr. Nachtigal, who was ill in bed; the 
baptisms were performed by Superintendent Merensky. In the afternoon of that 
joyful day, the missionaries and the new Christians had a tea-meeting without 
tea; for very weak coffee and mildewed bread were all that could be offered on 
the occasion. But the Lord was with them; they did not feel the want of 
better things. Another baptism took place shortly afterwards. There was now 
a small congregation of souls which had left Satan and followed God. Sekukuni 
was desirous of having his people taught. He was not against the preaching of 
the Gospel ; he said, “I will keep Sunday, no work shall be done ; but one thing 
I can’t do, I can’t give up my wives for the sake of your preaching.” The 
number of believers increased from month to month, and in 1863, there was a 
congregation of 115 members of the church in full communion. There was a 
great desire for the living water amongst old and young. One old woman had to 
walk two days to the station, so that she was generally four days in the week on 
the road, and three days at home. Another old woman who was baptised told a 
wonderful story. She had been ill, and her family one day supposed her to be 
dead. They tied her with thongs, and put her in her grave. When they began 
to cover her with earth, she called out, “ Why do you throw sand in my eyes?” 
She was taken out, recovered, and lived to become a child of God ! 

Other stations were erected, and more missionaries sent out. Many were 
brought to Christ, and sometimes 500 people came to hear the Word of God. 
The Spirit of the Lord was going through the land. It was like a lovely spring 
season, when, after winter, a new life pervades everything. But, alas! thunder- 
clouds were gathering, and a storm threatened to destroy the lovely blossoms of 
the mission-work. Two godless traders, hardened, perhaps, by a life of wicked- 
ness, came into the country and tried to put Sekukuni against the missionaries, 
who, they alleged, had been driven from their own country for their misconduct, 
and who only wanted to make his people rise up against him, and to help his 
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enemies to take his land, hence they should be driven away. The traders pro- 
fessed they were his friends, and promised to make powder, and teach him to 
make guns. Sekukuni still trusted his missionaries for a time ; but the evil seed 
had been sown, and very soon it bore fruit. The chief began to mistrust the 
missionaries, and to hate and persecute the believers. In spite of this, the work 
went on, and even Sekukuni’s brother, the now well-known Johannes Dinkon- 
zone, who was killed by the Swazies in the present war, was baptised, with his 
family. When Sekukuni heard of this, he was in a great rage, and swore that 
he would kill the Christians. The missionaries went to him and tried to quiet 
him, but in vain. 

The leaders among the Christians, and those of them that belonged to his family, 
were ordered to his head kraal with their wives. Many of Sekukuni’s men were 
ready with their weapons to use them on those poor children of God. In the 
midst of that crowd they stood like pillars, and confessed, like martyrs of old, 
their trust in the Lord. The assembled crowd ridiculed them and said, “‘ You 
villains, tell us where is your God? Where did you see Him?” But the Christ- 
ians quieted them through their steadfastness in the truth. Then Sekukuni rose 
up and shouted, ‘ You good-for-nothing wretches, I will punish you and your 
teachers, because you deceived me.” They assured him that they were true to 
him as their chief, and that they were taught by their missionaries to be obedient 
to him, but they could not and would not renounce their belief. Sekukuni called 
two of the oldest men and beat them with knobkerries, but they remained faithful. 
Others had to sit without clothes or food for four or five days, suffering through 
the day from the burning sun, and in the night from the winter cold ; but they 
remained firm. Even the heathen pitied them, and brought some food during 
the night. When the cold was so severe that they could not stand it any longer, 
they sent a messenger to ask Sekukuni to allow them to make a fire, but he tore 
the shirt from the messenger, saying, “Shall a dog like you wear a shirt?” 
Their heathen friends advised them to tell a lie, and say to Sekukuni that they 
had given up their belief, urging that they could pray after all, without his knowing 
it. But they continued faithful. 

Sekukuni then came and told them to sit down before him, outside the kraal ; 
then some of them were beaten with sticks till the blood ran from their bodies 
and they were covered with wounds; but not a word of bitterness, or denial of 
their belief came from their lips. Their patience enraged Sekukuni still more, 
and he shouted out to them, “ Iam God. Godisno more!” His wicked people re- 
sponded, “ Yes, great king, you are right!” Then they went to the beer pots, 
and drank till they could drink no more. Some of the Christians came during 
the night to the missionaries, who, with their wives, dressed their wounds. 
Sekukuni let them know that he would soon drive them out of the country, and 
kill those who would not go. 

The next Sunday after this, the chief sent for the Christian women, and they 
were driven, like a flock of sheep, into a deep pool of water ; there they had to 
remain day and night in the cold water. They afterwards told the missionaries 
that they prayed, and did not feel the least cold. Not one of all the Christians 
left the Lord in that time of trial and trouble. 

Amongst the confessors was Sekukuni’s wife, the Queen. He called her and 
said to his people, “ All the Christians shall be driven out of this country, but 
this woman shall not go ; she shall rot here, and then you shall come and drag her 
remains away.” So she was put in prison, where she remained for a long time. 
After a while she was released, but Sekukuni sent word that the time had come 
to destroy the Christians. Their food and everything was taken from them. 
One old man was beaten to death, and others were beaten till they were thought 
to be dead ; but till the last moment they prayed and remained faithful. The 
first convert, the poor old blind man, was tortured fearfully ; one of the Christ- 
ians, a strong fellow, when he saw him treated so, wept bitterly ; then he got on 
his legs and screamed out ‘‘ Let me go to help that poor blind brother, or let me 
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die with him.” When the heathen persecutors saw this, they shrunk back and 
left the Christians for a time. They took advantage of it to help one another and 
fled ; but the place was red with Christian blood, None of them had denied 
their Saviour. That was a triumph of God’s kingdom over the darkness, and the 
light began to shine in many a heathen heart. 

“But their persecution was not over yet. An order came from Sekukuni to the 
Christians that they were to leave the country. Every one who would not go 
was to be regarded as an unbeliever ; and those who showed their belief were to 
be killed. So they came during the night to the missionaries to seek advice. All 
the brethren were called together, and they held a conference. It was agreed 
that everything should be prepared for a speedy flight, but that Superintendent 
Merensky and Mr. Nachtigal should try once more to persuade Sekukuni to with- 
draw his cruel mandate. The missionaries went to Sekukuni, who received them, 
and appeared to be quiet and friendly. His servants were busy counting the 
goods and cattle taken from the Christians. Mr. Merensky began to address 
Sekukuni, and said, ‘‘Sekukuni, we are told you take the goods of the Christians, 
and threaten to drive them and us away ; is that true?” He asked, “ Who told 
you that? I do not fight with you, I fight with my people who want to believe.” 
Thereupon Merensky said, ‘“Sekukuni, you have shed the blood of the Christians, 
and it cries to God. Think what you do! God has power enough to let you feel 
His mighty hand, and punish you for your dreadful sins! You told us that you 
will not hinder the kingdom of the Lord in your country, and now you break that 
promise. Is that the way of a king?” But he remained indifferent. They had 
to leave him with sorrowful he: arta, When they left, Sekukuni was very angry, 
and called out to them, “Go; you are liars, but you will hear from me.” Once 
more they tried to win his heart and make him change his mind, but all in vain. 
He called after them again and again, “ Go! go! you ‘shall hear from me.” They 
left him, and saw no other way than to leave the country with all those that 
were following their Saviour and their God. 

In the night between the 18th and 19th of November, 1864, the frightened 
Christians left their native countr y, and followed their missionaries to a country 
which they did not know yet, but to which the Lord would direct them. They 
had no food for the road, no milk for their suffering children, no clothes to a 
them warm in the cold and rainy nights. Their trust was in the Lord. They 
went in the direction of Lydenburg; on the way they had to cross the Stedfoort 
River. If they had been able to cross that river, they would at the moment have 
been out of the persecutor’s reach ; but, alas! their troubles were not over. It 
pleased the Lord to try them further in the furnace of afflictions. Time and space 
do not allow me to dwell more fully on the scenes which took place during the 
flight. I can only give a few incidents, which will show the afflictions and stead- 
fastness of these Christians. They left during the rain, which made their flight 
more difficult. Sekukuni’s hope was that the river being full would prevent them 
from crossing ; so he was overjoyed, and called out repeatedly, “ Now I have 
them in my hands. They will come back to me exhausted, and give up their 
belief.” Nothing of the kind occurred. The rain was just the instrument in the 
hand of the Lord to save them from the hands of their enemies, as we shall see 
afterwards. Mr. and Mrs. Merensky, and the other missionaries, could not leave 
that night. The man who was to drive declared it would be impossible to cross 
the river. 

Mr. M. wrote at that time—We committed our way to the Lord, but many hours 
of distress awaited us. On the morning of the 19th November, when the e early sun 
began to illuminate the peaks of the Solu Mountains, about fifty armed men from 
Sekukuni appeared and surrounded the mission- house, raising a shout of war. 
Mr. M. went out to meet the furious men. “ Where are the Christians ? ‘Where 
is Jakob Mantladi, Stephanus Moruti? Where is Johannes Dinkonzone ? 
Sekukuni wishes to have back his children,” they screamed. We answered 
quietly, “Your children are not treated like children, they are like hunted 
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animals, You have driven them away ; go, then, and look for them.” Raging 
and shouting, they left. Mr, M. had, in haste, hidden some children under the 
bed on which Mrs. M. lay very ill. After a while the warriors came again, 
and insisted on entering Merensky’s room. He tried to prevent them, saying, 
“You dare not enter here, because my wife is in bed very ill.” But one of them 
threw open the door, and went into the room, standing erect in his war- 
dress before the horrified missionary’s wife. Had he found out the hidden 
children, who can tell what would have happened? But the Lord kept his eyes 
in darkness ; he went out, and told those outside that only the missionary’s sick 
wife was in the room. Again they threatened Mr. M. “Tell us where the 
Christians are, or we will kill you.” And during those hours of distress and 
affliction M.’s first child was born, The Lord our God helped them wonderfully, 
and gave them strength to bear their troubles. 

During the night of 22nd November, the missionaries were able to leave the 
station. Mrs. M., who was very weak and ill, had to be carried in a chair down 
the hill. M. went with a lantern in front to show the way. Mrs. M. was 
obliged to mount a horse in her weak state. The child had to remain alone in 
the house till Mr. Tachse could go back for her; he was obliged to carry the 
infant for several hours. The next morning they reached Stedfoort River, and 
there found all those who left their country and their people for the sake of the 
Lord. They all crossed the river safely, and their hearts were thankful to God, 
who led them with His hand. They had scarcely crossed the river when it 
swelled again, and became impassable. Sekukuni had expected the full river to 
be a hindrance to the flying believers, but now it became a barrier between 
the resigned Christians and their persecutors. 

They reached safely the house of a friendly African named Hermanns Stein. 
There Mrs. M. found a place to rest and recover from her severe illness, Then the 
missionaries went on to Lydenburg ; their people had to live for a time amongst 
the farmers, to earn just enough to keep them from starvation. Very soon, the 
missionaries found an opportunity to purchase a place half-way between Lyden- 
burg and Pretoria ; and in February, 1865, Mr. M. was able to gather the people 
who had followed him to that asylum into a congregation, which has been richly 
blessed. The place was named Boshahelo, meaning a place of refuge. 

Sekukuni raged fearfully. He persecuted those of his people whom he 
suspected to be believers in secret. The result was, that many more left him 
and his people, and went to Boshahelo, where they were taught and baptised. 
I visited the place some years ago, and preached one Sabbath day. The congrega- 
tion consisted of about 800 members. There was a fine church and school, and 
several industrial establishments. The station, a fort, is built for protection, in case 
Sekukuni or any other chief should venture to attack the settlers. In 1875, it 
had 1315 inhabitants, of whom 1000 were Church members ; 2000 have been 
baptised in the space of ten yeurs. Efforts have been made several times, by 
Dr. Wangemann and the missionaries, to win Sekukuni and soften his heart, but 
all in vain. Those among his people who secretly served the Lord (and there 
were not a few), were now and then visited by the missionaries ; and there, in the 
quietness of the night, many a testimony was given which filled the hearts of the 
servants of the Lord with unspeakable joy. 

The latest history of Sekukuni, and of his brother Johannes, who was, for 
years, a true child of God, is, no doubt, well enough known, and need not, 
therefore, be repeated here. We cannot think of Johannes without a deep 
feeling of pain, because he ceased to exercise Christian watchfulness, and fell back 
into sinful pride and disobedience to his Saviour. Our wish and prayer are, that 
the present disasters in that country may serve to open up more widely the way 
for the preaching of the Gospel, and for our mighty King. 








